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before the Committee on Territories, his attention 
was attracted to this subject; and he was then con- 
be acquiesced in by Congress. A similar provis- || 
ion to that in the constitution of that State now 
submitted with respect to the five hundred thousand 
acres of land given to the State by the distribution 
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his statement as correct, and as proved so to be 
| by the history of their States. ‘ What is every 


yvinced that the course of the people of lowa shouid || man’s business, is no man’s business,’’ and with 


respect to funds acquired otherwise than by taxa- 


| tion, or contributions of the citizens of the States 


interested, no one felt it to be as much his right 
and duty to see that it was properly expended, as 


act of 1841, for “ internal improvements,’’ was in if he had directly paid his money to raise the 


the former constitution formed by the first conven- || fund. * Internal improvements”’ is, of all subjects, | 


tion, but not ratified by the people of Iowa on ac- 
count of objections to the boundaries defined for 
the State. He approved of this provision in the | 
State constitution, by which the Legislature are 
authorized to appropriate the proceeds of the lands 
to purposes of education—to ‘* common schools,” |! 
instead of the purpose prescribed by Congress in | 
the distribution act of ‘internal improvements.’’ 
He thought the alteration one dictated by wise 
policy. It was a proof to him that the people of 
Iowa were a judicious people. He (Mr. W.) had 
suggested to his colleagues of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, whilst this bill was under considera- 
tion before it, that it would be well to prepare an 
amendment giving the express sanction of Congress 
to this clause of the State constitution; but it was | 
thought no express sanction was necessary, as the 
approval of the constitution by Congress in the 
admission of the State under it, was regarded as 
equivalent to a repeal of so much of the distribu- 
tion act as prescribed the proceeds of the lands to 
be applied exclusively to internal improvements, 
and as an implied > a ae by Congress in the 
appropriation prescribed by that constitution, of 


these proceeds to common schools, &c. If there || 


was any doubt as to this last point, he was in favor 
- of giving such express sanction of Congress | 
y law to this particular change of the State con- 
stitution. 
Mr. W. said these general donations of public | 
iands to the States for ‘‘ internal improvements,”’ | 
without specifying the particular improvements to | 
be made, were regarded by him as “a corruption 
fund,’? and as eminently calculated to prove inju- 
rious, instead of being beneficial, to the States 
to which they were made. ‘‘ Come easy, go 
easy,” is an old proverb. Funds acquired by the 
States from such general donations, or by borrow- 
ing, or in any male except by taxation or contri- 


bution of the citizens interested, were generally | 500,000 acres of land (as in Iowa) was allowed to || 


the most likely to awaken the selfish interests and 
influences always existing in every State. A fund 


acquired by gift for such object will of all others 
| be most likely to become a ‘corruption fund,”’ 


whereby the political morality of the State, and 
the character of its government, would be injured, 
and the real and substantial interests of the people 
of the State retarded instead of being promoted. 
With respect to an ‘* education fund,’’ (Mr. W. 
said,) this was not the case; selfish pecuniary in- 


| terests were not so greatly exerted, and could not 


be, in the disposition of such funds. The struggle 
with respect to such funds would be, which section 
or neighborhood should have the advantage in the 
means of instruction to their youth. In such con- 
test the State could not lose. The funds would 
not be in so much danger of being squandered. 


| Every citizen in a section where a school-house is 
| erected, and the means of education afforded, would 


| receive a portion of the benefit in the enlightenment 


of the rising generation. There would be but little 
opportunity, and therefore but little inducement to 


attempt the advancement of private pecuniary in- | 


terests to the prejudice of the general weal, in the dis- 

sition of such fund. 
Feish the five hundred thousand acres given to my 
State would be allowed by Congress to be applied 


. ? . . 
| to educational purposes, instead of internal im- 


iy provements. 


*» ‘The experience of other States had 


induced him to fear that comparatively little public 
benefit would result from it if the expenditure of 


the proceeds of these lands was continued to be || 
| restrained and confined to ‘internal improvements.’’ | 
|| He feared it would in many cases be injudiciously | 


squandered—that it would be expended to pro- 


mote private, sectional, or partial interests, and be- | 
| come a fund which speculators and selfish schemers 


would look to as an object of lawful prey and plun- 
der. If the principal of the proceeds of these 


illy expended, and most especially if the objects of || be held as a sacred fund for educational purposes, 


expenditure were ‘‘ internal improvements.’’ All || never to be encroached upon, or touched, under any 


sorts of selfish interests were excited to induce || pretence, and the annual interest allowed to be de- | 
| and one of them was, that such donations would, 


the misappropriation of such funds. First, there || voted to ** common schools,”’ free to every youth of 


must be a number of offices, and of course officers | 
to fill them must be created. 
and other land officers, must be authorized and | 
paid by the Legislature, in order to select the lands, | 
and to sell them, and to get the funds so as to be 
able to spend them. The office hunters are all 
forthwith waked up and in action. Then, after 
the funds are raised, a number of additional officers 
are necessary, to devise and direct the construction 
of the works which are desired to be made. Then 
hosts of contractors and employees will start 
forth. But the most serious result will be, that 
such funds may become the subject of disgraceful 
scrambling, squabbling, and of log-rolling in the 
Legislature. Their lobbies will be infested session 
after session with selfish speculators and political 
traders, to advance private interests by the use of 
such funds. One owning town lots here, or wild | 
lands there, or a plantation in another place, will | 
seek to have a railroad, or a canal, ora bridge, | 
made so as to increase the value of his property. | 
He will unite and Jog-roll with others in a similar- | 
situation in different sections. The selfish and sec- | 





tional interests of counties and towns and neigh- 
borhoods, will be aroused and excited to effect the 
appropriation of the funds to everything except | 
the advancement of the public benéfit. It will be | 
a miracle if the funds are not perverted and squan- | 
dered, in profligate ways, by profligate men, or at 
me Tate foolishly, and without effecting much 
public good. He believed he could with safety 
appeal to those Senators from States where inter- 
nal improvements had been undertaken with funds 
given to the States, or borrowed by them, to verify 








| 
} 
| 


| 





the State, poor as well as rich, on equal terms, no | 
Surveyors, agents, || man can estimate the incalculable benefits, the | 
priceless blessings that would flow from such fund |; 
to the present population of Florida, and to their | 
posterity for ages yet to come. The gift of this | 
| Government would then indeed be a rich and noble | 
| snantion Mr. W. repeated, that he considered 
| the constitutional convention of Iowa had acted | 
| wisely in ordaining the change of the objecis of | 
the expenditure of these funds from “ internal | 
improvements” to “‘ education,’’ and he should there- | 
fore vote against his colleague’samendment. This | 
oo (Mr. W. observed) was discussed in the | 


ouse of Representatives, and decided, and if the 
bill was sent back it would occasion delay. 


|| Mr. YULEE said he regretted to find himself | 
differing with his colleague upon this subject. || 
Where did his argument tend? Why, evidently, || 


if he understood him correctly, to the repudiation || | , r ] 
|| would not now go into the discussion of that topic. 


|| He said he did not believe in the wisdom of the 


| 

i 
i 
| 
i 

il 


it was no part of the constitutional functions of | 


| 


and rejection of all means for the development of 


settlement and commerce, by opening and improy- 
ing the channels of intercommunication and trade. 
His colleague united with him in the opinion that 


the new States and the creation of facilities for their 
} 


the Federal Government to make expenditures for 


public improvements within the limits of a State;* 


and it was well known that the resources of reve- 
nue in new States were too limited to enable them 
to raise by taxation the necessary funds to advance 
public improvemen's, however judicious or de- 
sirable they might be. If, then, 


For my pars (said Mr. W.) | 


ey could not be 
safely trusted with the management of funds which 
the United States had contributed for this purpose, 
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upon the seore of the exemption of its proprietary 
interest from taxation, the result would be that all 
plans for public improvements must be relinquished 
until the population of the State was strong enough 
to bear the burden of taxation for these objects. 
No. For his part, while he denied the right of this 
Government to control or to make improvements 
within the limits of the States, he was still desirous 
to forward, as far as he legitimately could, a ju- 
dicious system of improvements by the States 
themselves, based upon the commercial and social 
necessities, conveniences, and comfort of their 
people. And he desired to do all that he could to 
preserve and foster for application all funds directed 
to this highly useful object, come from what source 
they might, from donation or from taxation, in the 
new States. He regarded the clause appropriating 
half a million of acres in each new State to the use 
of internal improvement as one of the best features 
of the act of 184). And this grant, it should be 
borne in mind, was made not only for the benefit 
of the present people of lowa, but of those who 
might still join them in the settlement of the State. 
It was a continuing trust which the majority of her 
present population could not rightfully divert. 

Mr. WESTCOTT observed that he had pot 
dist: tly heard the remarks of his colleague, but 
if, as he understood him, he had expressed his re- 
gret that he (Mr. W.) had avowed his hostility to 
internal improvements by the States, his colleague 
had mistaken his (Mr. W.’s) remarks. : 

Mr. YULEE explained. He said he had un- 
derstood his colleague to argue that funds provided 
to the new States for internal improvement would 
be unprofitably bestowed, because it would become 
a “corruption fund,’ and liable to abuse and 
squandering. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said his colleague had mis- 
apprehended his argument. He was not opposed 
to donations of public lands by Congress to the 
States where the Jands lie, for specific works of 
internal improvement adjacent to those lands, ani 
the works to be designated in the act of dona- 


| tion. He had voted and should vote again for such 


laws most cheerfylly. He desired to get the pub- 
lic lands out of the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment as soon as possible. But he was not in favor 
of large donations of lands or of money to the 
States for general purposes of internal improve- 
ment, not designating them, and without guarantee 
that the proceeds would be honestly and wisely 
applied. He had given the reasons for this opinion, 


in most cases, become a * corruption fund.”’ 

Sir, (said Mr. W..,) I fear not to avow, and the 
intelligent people of my State will, I know, not 
misunderstand me, when I say that I would not 


| vote to give that State, if I had the power to-day to 


do it, a million of acres of public lands in such 
general way, not defining, or ae or secu- 
ring the manner of its expenditure, except by the 
illimitable phrase ‘internal improvements.”? I 
should fear it would occasion a disgraceful scram - 
ble in the State for the next generation for portions 


‘of such fund, until it was all squandered. The 


oor citizen would receive little benefit from it. 

Je, of course, was in favor of “ internal improve- 
ments:’’ nobody was opposed to them that he had 
ever heard of. But he did not believe the Federal 
Government had the power to carry them on in 
the States, and he did not believe it was wise poli- 
cy to exercise such power, if it existed; but he 


States borrowing money to carry on such works; 
and he did not believe that donations by Congress 
to the States for such objects generally, when the 
particular object was not designated and presented, 
would be beneficial to the State to which it was 
made; and he believed, in nine cases out of ten, it 
would become “ a corruption fund,”’ and be squan- 
dered to subserve selfish private or sectional inter- 
ests, or prostituted to party purposes. Sir, (said 
Mr. W..) if the States wring money from the citi- 
| zen by the pullekins of the tax-gatherer for “ in- 
| ternal improvements;” if it is raised by fair, equal, 
aboveboard, undisguised taxation, every citizen will 
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ree that it is pee fairly, and honestly appro- | 


priated and expended. It would then be more likely 
to be expended for the public benefit, than to pro- 
mote sinister and selfish schemes of jobbers and 
speculators. He said he was in favor of such 


| 


| 


system of ‘ internal improvements”’ by the Slates. | 
He was averse to corporations; they were too likely, | 


if successful, to become oppressive and dangerous 
monopolies; and if unsuccessful, to occasion losses 
to the community in which they were located. 
But he admitted they might, in some cases, be the 


most eligible means to construct works of internal | 
improvement, though he (Mr. W.) preferred that 
they should be undertaken by the States on the | 


cash system, and with funds raised by taxation 
or by voluntary contribution of those interested. 
He had often before had occasion to express his 
sentiments on these subjects elsewhere, and they 
had never varied. 


| 
! 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 24, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. || 
Mr. E. D. Baker, (Whig,) of Illinois, appeared || ™ 


and took his seat. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





| Mr. GORDON. 


| 


The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- | 


ness to be the resolution offered by Mr. C. J. In- 
GERSOLL yesterday, providing for the termination 
of the debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, with the amendment thereto 
pending. 

Mr. B. MARTIN rose, and by general consent 


| corrected an error which (he said) appeared in the 


_ made a day or two since. 


report given by the Intelligencer of his remark 
Having then read tha 


|| portion of the ett in which a remark, made 


The question was then taken upon the adoption | 


of the amendment proposed by Mr. Yutex; and 
it was decided in the negative, as follows: 


VYEAS~—Measras. Woodbridge and Yulee—2, 

NAYS—Mesesrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Badger, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, 
Builer, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John 
M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dickinson, Dix, 
Evans, Greene, Houston, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, 
Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, Mangum, Morehead, Niles, 


Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, 
' 


and Weastcott—40, 


The bill was then ordered to a third reading; 
and was, by unanimous consent, read a third time 
and passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Mr. BAGBY (on leave) introduced a joint reso- 


aside, while Mr. M. was speaking, is ascribed to 
Mr. Pertir, of Indiana, he stated that it had been 
made by another gentleman with whom he had 
long been living on terms of great intimacy. Mr. 
Pertit was not at the time in the House. 

Mr. NORRIS asked leave to introduce a bill, of 
which previous notice had been given, for the set- 
tlement of the claims of New Hampshire against 
the United States. Leave was not granted. 

The question then recurring on the amendment 
to the resolution of Mr. C. J. Incersout, 


On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the further con- |: 


sideration of the subject was postponed until to- 


|| morrow. 


Jution explanatory of an act for the relief of Mary | 


Ann Linton; which was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, reported the bill for the relief 
of Joseph Morrison, without amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the same 
committee, reported the bill for the relief of John 
Clark, without amendment. 


Mr. ATCHISON, from the same committee, | 


reported a bill granting arrearages of pension to 


Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, said he rose to make 
an appeal to the members of the House to set apart 


this day for the introduction of resolutions which |) 
did not give rise to debate, that they might be re- || 


| ferred to appropriate committees. Gentlemen must 


, business would be done by either House during the | 


Hugh W. Dobbin, an officer of the late war; |) 
which was read a first time, and passed to a sec- || 


ond reading. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post | 


Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution 
for the relief of David Shaw and Johnson P. Car- 
son; which was read a first time, and passed to a 
second reading. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION. 


On motion of Mr. SEMPLE, the joint resolu- | 


tion to amend the Constitution of the United States, 
introduced by him on the 22d instant, and laid on 
the table, was taken up, read a second time, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PATENTS. 


Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents and 
the Patent Office be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of so extending the patent laws, as to 


make a patent, when granted, valid as to the pub- | 


lic, until vacated by due process of law; and that 


in all cases positive injunctions issue against those | 
infringing the patent right, until such patent be so | 


vacated. 
FORTIFICATIONS, 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following | 


reselution; which was considered and agreed to: 


Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Military Af- | 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency | 
of making provision for the construction of addi- | 


tional works at Fort Gratiot, near the outlet of 
Lake Huron, and of connecting the same with the 
military works at Sand Hill, in the State of Michi- 
gan, with leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

And be it further resolved, That the communica- 
tions from the War Department, of the date of 
April 17, 1840, of the 4th December, 1845, and of 
the 20th January, 1846, on the same subject, be 
referred to the same committee. : 

On motion, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. : 

The Senate then adjourned. 


remember that this was the short session; that near- 
ly three weeks of the session had passed, and no 
call had been made for resolutions, &c., no oppor- 
tunity had been afforded to members to bring be- 
fore the House and committees, business, impor- 
tant to their constituents and the country. The 
holydays were at hand. 


holydays, but many members of committees would 
improve the time in maturing and preparing busi- 
ness for the House. It must (continued Mr. S.) 
be apparent to every gentleman, that unless we 
mean to shut out all new business from the action 
of the House, we must introduce it now. We 
have little more than eight weeks remaining to act 
upon the vast amount of unfinished business of 
the first session of this Congress, and to attend to 
the variety of matters which our constituents ex- 
pect us to act upon at this session. I have some 
measures which I am anxious to bring before the 


House, and I presume there are many gentlemen | 


in the same predicament, I will therefore move to 
suspend the rules, until all the States can be called 
for resolutions which will not give rise to debate, 


, and to give notice of the introduction of bills. 


The House refused to suspend the rules. 

A message was received from the Senate, by 
A. Dicxiys, Esq., their Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had passed the bill provi- 
ding for the admission of the State of Iowa into 
the Union. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the House re- 


| solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union, (Mr. Boyn, of Kentucky, in 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 


_ resolution referring the President’s annual message 


to the appropriate committees. 


He did not suppose much | 


; 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
' 
j 
} 
| 
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I cannot allow the gentlem 
to make a speech. (Cries of ‘Go on.’’) 
Mr. INGERSOLL. But also the senti 
(cries of aa 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
New York yield the floor? 
| Mr.GORDON. Oh! yes; certainly.” 
| Mr. INGERSOLL. I say, then, that the Whic 
| party is not opposed to the prosecution of the way 
against Mexico. (Cries of ‘‘ good,” * you back 
| out at Jast!’’) e 
| Mr. GORDON. The gentleman, then, is an 
| honorable exception to the general rule which | 
| have laid down. 
Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, J—— 
| Mr. GORDON. I really cannot yield the floor, 
| Mr. POLLOCK, (still insisting to be heard,) 
| T only (cries of ** order.’’) 
| TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
| York has the floor. 
| Mr. GORDON proceeded. He repeated, that 
the Opposition party generally on that floor and 
throughout the country were opposed to the prose- 
| cution of the war in which the nation was at that 
| moment engaged. Those that were not in that 
category would have an opportunity to define their 
position. They were engaged in a war with Mexi- 
_co. Their army was in the enemy’s country, win- 
ning battles and conquering provinces. Their navy 
was at sea, blockading the ports of Mexico, and 
| sweeping her commerce, if commerce she had, from 
the ocean. The attention of the Governments of 
Europe was directed to thaf war. They were 
watching its progress, and anxiously speculating 
on its results. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT. 
the attention of my colleague—— 

Mr. GORDON. I cannot yield to these inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT still insisted on 
being heard. 

The CHAIRMAN reminded the gentleman that 
| the member from New Yerk had not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. GORDON proceeded. The Cabinets of 
the Old World (he had said) were speculating on 
the progress and probable results of the war; not 
only as the results were likely to affect the busi- 
ness, and commerce, and the nations of the earth, 
but as they would bear upon the general progress 
and well-being of free institutions amongst men. 
Such was the interesting crisis in their foreign re- 
lations—such the interesting position of the great 
cause of human liberty itself—when a party in 
the United States, represented on that floor, was 
found setting itself up in opposition to the war, 
and denouncing it with the utmost vehemence as 
aggressive and unjust on the part of the United 
States. How did it happen, he asked, that in 
every war in which the country had been engaged 
from the Revolution down, that party had been 
opposed to the war in which the country happened 
to be engaged for the time being? This course of 
conduct had been uniformly pursued by that party, 
not only when the Government was engaged in 
prosecuting a war, but even when, on any occa- 
sion, the foreign relations of the United States 
assumed a threatening aspect, the same party was 
found in the same attitude of hostility to their own 
Government. The Creek war—the Seminole war 
—the Black Hawk war—every Indian war, and 
every conflict with civilized nations, either in the 
| field or cabinet, had found resolute opponents in 
'that party. What was the cause of such a state 





an 


ments 
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} 
} 
| 


I beg to call 


Mr. GORDON was entitled to the floor, and |! of things? There must surely be some weighty 


addressed the committee during the hour. He said 
that he had sought the floor in that stage of the 


| 


| 


gebate more for the purpose of making a candid || form result to which he had alluded. 


reason at the bottom of all that opposition. He 


was utterly at a loss to explain otherwise the uni- 
He could 


avowal of his opinions in regard to the war, and || hardly ascribe it to the prosecution of a mere game 


the questions connected with it, than with the view 
of entering upon any elaborate argument on the 
various points raised during the discussion. Be- 
fore proceeding, however, to that candid expres- 
sion of his opinions, he begged leave to pay his 
respects to the opposition party. They found the 
Whig party of the country opposed to the prose- 
cution of the war in which the nation was now 
engaged against Mexico. The orators and scribes 
of that party in that House, and through the press, 
denounced that war as unjust and aggressive. 





| *did this war come into existence? 





of party politics. He was inclined to believe that 
_ the Opposition were animated by a desire to change 
‘ the whole system of government under which this 
country now happily existed. If he was mis- 
| taken—if the Opposition had no other design than 
| to carry on a paltry game of party politics, they 
| would find it a losing game. e gentleman from 
| Kentucky [Mr. Davis] had used the following 
| lan in his the other day: ‘ But the 
| * first question Mr. D. desired to ask, was, How 
By whom had 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL. Permit me to make | ‘it been made??? How the war was prosecuted, and 


one remark, I have always considered myself a | how it might result, were 
| 


steadfast adherent of the Whig party, and I speak 


not only my own sentiments—— 


uestions of no impor- 


| tance, it seemed. It was of infinite importance to 


the gentleman, however, to know how the war 
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had begun—whether it was begun by the Presi- || consummated, that measure would be regarded as || of the annexation of Texas, and not on account of 
dent of the United States, usurping authority, or | casus belli, and that war would be waged. Mexico 
by the Congress of the United States, having power | had never put the war on any otherground than that 


to declare war. : 
gentleman, that the war was begun by neither the | 
Congress of the United States nor the Executive, | 
but by Mexico herself. ‘The gentleman from Ken- | 
tucky himself had borne testimony before the world | 
to that very fact of the commencement of the war 
by Mexico. On the 13th of May last a bill was 


— in which it was declared that this war was || 


yeeun by the act of Mexico, and supplies were 
yoted for its prosecution. Did not the gentleman 
yote for that bill, preamble and all? Certainly he 
did. Now, that measure passed the House with 
only fourteen voting against it; and it passed the 
Senate almost by an unanimous vote—he believed 
there were but two votes against it in that body— 
go that it might be almost said that it passed the | 
Senate by acclamation. 


gun by theact of Mexico. But he(Mr.G.) would 
not rest on that fact merely for proof that the war 
had been begun by Mexico. 
the history of the case. Whatever may have been 
tie intentions of Mexico, the first overt act of war 
was the orders issued on the 4th of April, 1846, by 
the Government of Paredes, to attack the Ameri- | 
can forces by every means justified by war. There 
was the first overt act o? war. The American 
forces were, on the contrary, enjoined by their | 


Thus went out to the || war; because many of that party—he was not 


people and the world the fact that the war was be- | sure but a majority of that party—voted for that || 


He (Mr. G.) would answer the || 


sition could not condemn the war as unjust and 


Let them refer to || 


of the annexation of Texas. She had declared be- 


|| forehand that if Texas were annexed, she would 


wage war for the recovery of that province. But 
Texas was annexed. What then? They found 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Mexico decla- 
ring to the United States Minister before the orders 
were issued, that annexation would be regarded as 
& cause of war, and that war would ensue. On 


| the 4th of April, 1846, in pursuance of that decla- 
ration, the orders were issued to attack the Ameri- || treat? 


can forces by every means justified by war. To 
these orders immediately succeeded the attacks to 
which he had already alluded. Now, the oppo- 


aggressive on the part of the United States, upon 
the ground that annexation was a just cause of 


very act of annexation. If they condemned the | 
war as aggressive on the ground of annexation, 
they condemned themselves. He believed that no 
one would stultify himself at that day by getting | 
up and asserting before any community out of | 


| to the war? 


the disputed title to that strip of territory. Such 
being the faet, he asked what was to be done? 
What would they have the President and the 
Democratic party and the country do in regard 
t if Mexico refusec’ to negotiate— 
if she threw away the seabbard, declaring that 


| she never would resume it until she had recon- 


|| with her banditti—keeping up the conflict till 


| 


j 
| 
} 


i} 
} 


quered Texas to the Sabine—what course was left 
for the Government of the United States? Were 
they to surrender ‘l'exas to Mexico? Were they 
to recall their forces? Were our forces to re- 
Did gentlemen not know that if the Amer- 
ican forces had desisted from pursuing the ene- 
my, and punishing him even in the heart of his 


| own country, Mexico would have laughed at their 


| 


Mexico that annexation was a just cause of war. } 
Certainly they could not do it without condemning || 


themselves. “What, then, did they find in order to | 


| justify the charge that the war was aggressive and || 


Government to observe a pacific course. They i 
| 


were instructed not to make any aggressions; and | 


with these instructions, and with such intentions, || proper—that it was Mexican territory—and that 


of General Taylor, was ordered to march to the 
Rio Grande. tl on the Ist of May, 1846, in 
pursuance of the orders issued by the Government 
of Mexico, a body of one hundred and fifty Mexi- 
cans, at Fort Walker, or theyplace now known by | 
that name, slaughtered some ten Texan rangers— 
spilled American blood upon American soil. On 
the 8th of May, the army of General Taylor 
was attacked on its return to the fort opposite 
to Matamoros, and the battle of Palo Alto en- 


the army of the United States, under the command | 


| 
| 
} 
1 
; 
| 
| 


sued; and again on the 9th the battle of Resaca || Mexico could not have known that the United 


States army had advanced from Corpus Christi to || 
: That territory was claimed by || 
Mexico had | Texas; it wasclaimed by the United States. Mexi- 


de la Palma was fought, the American forces | 
being attacked by the Mexican army. This was | 
the commencement of the war. 


' 


| 
} 


| 


unjust on the part of the United States? Why, | 
they said that the territory between the Nueces | 


and the Rio Grande was not a part of Texas 


the President of the United States, in sending the || 
American forces to occupy a position beyond the | 


Nueces, or at least on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
made a hostile incursion into the territory of Mexi- 
co, and that that was the cause of the war. Why, 
Mexico must be under many obligations to the 
opposition party in this country for discovering 
causes of war that had never once occurred to her- 
self! But at the time the American forces ad- 
vanced to Fort Brown, and the Mexican Govern- 
ment issued orders to attack the American forces, 


the Rio Grande. 


thrown away the scabbard, and refused to treat || co never claimed the territory between the Nueces | 


for peace. With all these facts—with these overt | and the Rio Grande, otherwise than through her || never belong to Mexico again. 


acts of war staring the gentleman in the face, he got | claim up to the Sabine, including the whole of Tex- | 
up in the American Congress, before the world, | as 


and ravely asked, ‘‘ Who commenced the war— | pute, it then became neutral ground, and the United 
= resident or the Congress of the United || States had as good a right to occupy it as Mexi- 
States : 


Did not the gentleman know—or ought | co. 
he not to have known—did not the world know | that territory; and here he begged to refer to the 


s. But admitting that the territory was in dis- 


But he had no doubt in regard to the title to 


that there was no disposition on the part of the || somewhat significant fact that the Whig party 


United States to engage in war with 


exico, but || were not agreed among themselves in regard to 


that every sacrifice but that of national honor itself || that boundary. At the last session of that very 
had been made in order to keep on terms of good || Congress, the venerable member from Massachu- 


neighborhood with that power? It was true that the 


i} 
|| He must have known that the President could not 


| 


|| setts—not then in his seat—[Mr. Apams] declared | 


President had anticipated an attack from Mexico. | that the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros, was part 
He was forewarned that such an attack would be |! of the western boundary of Texas. He (Mr. G.) | 


made, and the army of General Taylor was ac- 
cordingly ordered to advance from Corpus Christi 
to the bank of the river opposite Matamoros, 
within cannonading distance of the enemy’s forces, | 
so that his movements might be watched. The | 
attack was made by Mexico. She crossed the 
boundary of Texas and attacked the American 
forces upon soil not occupied by Mexican forces | 
or Mexican settlements, but in the occupation 5f | 
the American army. Down to the time of occu- | 
pation of that territory by the American army, 
that bgt | was claimed by Texas and was | 
within her bounds. But farther to illustrate the | 
point as to who began the war, it was necessary 
to go back, and examine the grounds of the war 
thus began by Mexico. From the battle of San | 
Jacinto, down to the annexation of ‘Texas to the 





United States, Texas claimed to the Rio Grande; 


and on the other hand, Mexico claimed to the Sa- 
bine. Texas was acknowledged to be independent 
by the United States, and by several of the Gov- 
ernments of Europe; and during these nine years 
she claimed to the banks of the Rio Grande as her 
western boundary—Mexico insisting up to the 
Sabine as the boundary of her territory. Thus 
stood the claim of boundary on the part of Texas, 
and the claim of Mexico te the territory as far as 
the Sabine. That was the position of affairs when 
Texas was united to the United States. While an- 
nexation was in progress, Mexico declared that, if 


| 


| 


| 


i 
j 





| 
| 


| 


make out was, that it was debatable territory; and | 
as such the American forces had a right to occupy | 


| believed that on that point there was no discrep- | 
|| ancy of opinion amongst the friends of the Ad- | 
|| ministration, The utmost that the Opposition could | 


it. What would have been thought of the British | 


Government, or the Government of the United | 


States, if they had attacked each other’s forces in | 


Oregon before the settlement of the boundary ques- | 


tion there? The United States had had several || 


questions of disputed boundary with Great Britain, | 
all of which they had contrived to settle by peace- | 


| 


i 


1} i 
| meant to make them a permanent acquisition to the 





ful negotiation, without resort to war; and when || 


the forces of the one occupied what was claimed 
to be territory of the other, they did not fly to | 


armaments—would have sneered at all their war- 
like preparations—would have overrun Texas 


doomsday, and putting the United States to in- 
calculable expense, and all for nothing? No. The 
only way to obtain a peace was to prosecute 
the war in the enemy’s country; declare, once for 
all, that Texas never could be and never would be 
restored, and go on with vigor until Mexico was 
obliged to come to terms. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintnrop,] the other day, 
asked what the President intended to do with these 
provinces which had been conquered from the 
enemy. He (Mr. G.) would tell the gentleman 
what the American people intended todo. As for 
the President, he nib tee 2 to do nothing; he could 


|| only prosecute the war which the people had di- 


rected him to undertake as commander-in-chief, and 
for which they had voted the supplies, The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts ought to have known 
better than to have asked such a question as that. 


dispose of these conquered territories at all. How- 
ever, he (Mr. G.) would inform the gentleman 
what the people of the United States meant to do: 
they meant to hold on to the Californias—they 


United States. As for the President, he could do 
nothing, and meant to do nothing in the premises, 
but to prosecute the war which they had com- 
manded him to prosecute, and supplied him with 
the means to do so. But he (Mr. G.) assured the 
Opposition that the people of the United States 
would take good care that the Californias should 
That’s what the 


American people meant to do. He was for prose- 


'| cuting the war, because the people meant to prose- 


cute the war; he was for retaining the Californias 
as a permanent acquisition, not because they had 
been conquered, but because they would be an in- 
demnity for the claims of American citizens upon 
Mexico, and help to pay the expenses of a war 
which had been foolishly, wickedly, and unjustly 
waged by that impudent Power against the Uni- 
ted States. That brought him to the considera- 
tion of another subject—perhaps rather novel on 
that floor, but which was necessarily connected 
with the question, and might as well be broach- 
ed at that time as at any other. The poors of 
the United States—a vast majority of the people 
of the United States—were not only intently 
determined on the prosecution of the war, and 
the permanent acquisition of these territories to 
indemnify them for these expenses, but 7 also 
meant to make it a free territory. It was 

candor that they should meet each other face to 
face, and in all truth and frankness talk over the 
matter exactly as it was. For one, he regretted 
that the topic had been started in that debate thus 


| early, and, as he thought, prematurely, although, 


perhaps, it might be all for the best. e was not 
responsible for its introduction. In the course of 
the debate that question had been bound up with 


arms to expel each other, but regarded the disputed || the subject, and it could not be dissevered. It had 
territory Ne hontral ground, which both could oreu- || been thus connected with the general subject of 


py pending the negotiation. 


Mexico, it was clear, || discussion by two honorable gentlemen from. the 


had waged the war—had declared and begun the | State of Tennessee—a slaveholding State—one a 


war against the United States—not because the | 
forces under General Taylor occupied the territory, | 


Democrat, and the other a Whig. In the last ses- 
sion of that Congress he (Mr. G.) had voted for 


but because Texas with the consent of the United || the Wilmot amendment to the “two million bill.”’ 


States had annexed herself to the Union. 
had been no dispute about the annexation of Texas 
—the occupation of that Mexican territory, as they 
claimed it to be on the other side; Texan territory, 
as he (Mr. G.) and his friends maintained it to 
be—there never would have been any war between 
Mexico and the: United States. The war, then, 
was waged by Mexico on the ground expressly 


ee 


If there || That amendment he himself would not have offer- 


ed; but, having been offered, he would not dodge 
the question, but voted for the amendment; and 
he then took occasion to say that whenever and 
in whatever manner that question should present 
itself, he stood ready to face it with all the respon- 
sibilities attached to it. He regarded the amend- 
ment as premature, because, for his part, he could 
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not see how it could affect any treaty which might {| nessee, one of the oldest members on that floor, 1} he knew was matter of opinion: that was his opin. 
be entered into between Mexico and the United | and one of the most eloquent members of his party, || ion, and he did not fear to speak it. Indeed, he 
States. [t involved a question which related strictly | (Mr. Genrry.] What did he say? did not know that he had ever thought what hy. 
to themselves. It was entirely a domestic ques- “The President was going to conquer a vast region of dare not speak, nor ever in his life designed wha, 
tion—one with which Mexico had nothing to do, | country, larger than all the old thirteen States, and add itto | he dare not do. The complaint against Mexico 
and which could not sustain any relation to any || - ge Did -_ a. in Moist os det poendet to was, that she had not paid us what she owed, If 
treaty between the two countries. Tt was a ques— eee ene ee ne vingent expenses erat |, that was good cause of war, God help some of the 


! : to appropriate for contingent expenses? A good Democrat |) ; : ’ 
tion to be decided by votes upon that floor; and — haa ered a celebrated resolution on that occasion prohib- || States of this Union, and some of the men in all 
the States. Gentlemen knew, the Administratio,, 


if the South carried it, they should have it in their | iting the purchase of any territory with the money, unless |: 


’ » , iv j . slavery Was to be excluded from it. Surely the people must | . i 
own ap 4 ved ies a live ws Sak C - be mad if they shut their eyes to the bearing of such a reso- || — Foes oe —_ eee ah - ~ heen 
credly as they lived up to the compact in the Con- | jution. ‘They were bound to anticipate the dangers which | 8dmitted in this very debate that she had nothing 


stitution in regard to that subject. The question | threatened them, and to call the people to the reseue. || but land to pay us with. The gentleman oye; 
would properly arise when the territorial laws came | Their dearest interests were about to be put in peril, by | there from Tennessee (Mr. Stanton] had said go. 


to be extended over those conquered provinces; and | frvenntnt be eaubitned these newprincers “Cer, | He knew the fact; he admitted she was poor; ani 
co > ory ‘ s ‘se ne es? Cer- 3 4 
if it were then declared a free territory, at the proper | tainly not. Then we were to have at the extreme South a || She hadenly land to give us, unless Santa Ang 


time it would come into the Union as a free State, || cordon of free States. What would the present South say | had something he was willing to hand over jn , 
whilst, on the other hand, if slavery was permit- |) to that?” |) pvivate why. 
ted whilst a territory, it would come in as Texas There was a direct appeal to the South, that the Mr. STANTON here rose and asked to ex. 
did. Slavery existed in Texas, and it could not || freemen of the North would not consent to extend |, plain. 
be admitted without slavery. But rather than let — slavery over the territory, and that therefore the || Mr. ROOT. Do not interrupt me. If I have 
it remain an inferior, independent power on thei. | South should oppose the war. That was the ar-'|| done you any injustice, I will make the amend 
borders, or become a dependency of Great Britain, | gument of the gentleman. What was the great | honorable when my hour is out. 
the United States took it with slavery, and never || danger, the great evil that the gentleman dreaded, | Mr. STANTON said something in reply, bet 
would allow abolitionists or anybody else to med- | and which he put as the ground of his appeal to || what it was the reporter could not hear. There 
die with that question there, leaving to time and | the South? Why, that the northern States would || was a good deal of conversation going on, and 
their own good judgment to relieve them of it. | not consent to slavery being established, and we |, several members answering Mr. R. sotto voce. 
When the time came that their laws should be ex--|| were to have at the extreme south a cordon of free || Mr. R. resumed his remarks. But Mexico (he 
tended over California, as they undoubtedly would | States. Now, he (Mr. G.) wished that to go to | said) would not settle the question of boundary, 
be, he had no doubt that a provision excluding | the people of the North; he wished them to under- |, Well, we had bought up an old quarrel, and, as 
slavery would be attempted to be inserted, and | stand thata leading southern Whig had announced || soon as we had made the: purchase, we took care 
that he had no doubt it would be carried. These as the ground of his opposition to the war, the fear || to let Mexico know that she had no longer to dv 
were his opinions; and he repeated his conviction | of the permanent acquisition of California and New |' with weak Texas; she had another customer to 
that the people of the United States were deter- || Mexico as free States. The gentleman was op- | deal with; she must now square up tous. And 
mined to prosecute the war with the utmost vigor | pressed by the apprehension of an evil altogether |, what was the reason? Our quarrel now was with 
to an honorable termination, and that they would || imaginary. Facts proved that in cases where free | a feeble nation. We did not talk so nor act so 
insist upon the permanent acquisition of the Cali- || States were in contact with slave States, the former, | with Great Britain. Oh, no; that was quite a dif. 
fornias, to be admitted as free States whenever the || and not the latter, suffered. Let them look at Penn- | ferent business. We went to war with Mexico, 
circumstances and the population of the territory | sylvania, the good old Quaker State; it bordered |, but did we square up to John Bull? Had we not 
would justify that measure. If, then, the Wilmot | upon Maryland, a slave State; but what injury || as good cause? But to him we could give away 
amendment should be pressed—if it were insisted | had ever resulted to the latter from the contact?) what the Presidentghad publicly said to all the 
that a provision should be inserted prohibiting in- | Again, look at Ohio. She was in contact with |, world was ours: a space of territory extending six 
voluntary servitude in any of the conquered terri- Kentucky. Was Kentucky injured by the con- |, degrees in latitude. That was the way we avoided 
tories, although he should regard the movement as — tact with Ohio, where everybody knew the most || a war with Great Britain, and that was the way 
premature, still, if called upon, he should vote for rabid abolitionists in the whole world are to be || we got into a war with Mexico. 
such a provision—certainly he never would dodge | found? Now, it was Ohio that suffered, becoming | It was said, though, that we did not begin the 
a vote upon that subject. He would vote for it hit | the receptacle of all the free and manumitted ne- || war, but that Mexico began it herself. We had 
or miss, sink or swim; he would faithfully en- | groes, and runaway niggers, who were a curse to || as many defences as the man who broke the kettle. 
deavor to represent the sentiments of the district || any community, who came from the neighboring || We had got three, and one more, which he had 
from which he came. In justice to his southern | State. It was the free States that were injured—— || not. We could give the President a good private 
friends he would say that he did not believe that | fand here the hammer fell.] character. Addressing the Chairman, Mr. R. said 
they desired to extend slavery over an inch of ter- Mr. ROOT, of Ohio, next obtained the floor. | he did not know whether he was a lawyer or not; 
ritory on that continent, or anywhere where itdid | He said that there were many topics which came | he rather supposed he must be a lawyer, for he 
not exist. They had been taught to believe, and | up for consideration in this debate, but they had || had heard him say once that so and so was the 
they did believe, that slavery was an evil existing || been so much more fully and ably discussed by || law, whatever Chief Justice Marshall might say. 
in their bosom without any fault of theirs. From | others that he should pass them over, and content || Now, if he was a lawyer, and especially if he was 
the speeches of southern gentlemen, he had been | himself with barely alluding to them. There were || a lawyer in the West, he knew that, when a cul- 
led to believe that such was the fact. Slavery was) others which had not been so much noticed by | prit was on trial, if he had no available defence of 
introduced into that country when in the colonial those who agreed with him*in sentiment, and | any kind to make, but the testimony was clear 
state. It was brought there without any fault of | which he should comment upon somewhat more | against him, his counsel called witnesses to prove 
theirs, and they regarded it as an evil that must be | at length. Since, however, he found Whigs on || a good character. Yes, the man at the bar had a 
borne, because the time had not come that the coun- || that floor disclaiming sentiments which were im- || good private character; and then came up many a 
try could be rid of that awful blight and withering | puted to them by their opponents, and Democrats ragged, shabby-looking fellow, and many a man 
curse. He might be mistaken. It mightbe thatgen- also differing from each other in their views, (and | with his nose as red as a beet, and one was called 
tlemen wished to extend the institution of slavery; | he had learned this without evesdropping, and || Squire So-and-so, and another was Colonel So- 
but he did not believe thata majority of the ah _ merely in the course of his efforts to get the floor,) || and-so, and perhaps another the Rev. Mr. So-and- 
ern people, if polled, would be opposed to making _ he did not know but it might be proper for him to || so, and they all swore that the man who had been 
California, New Mexico, and the whole of the | “ define his position,’’ and he meld at once say | stealing [land titles] was a man of unimpeachable 
Mexican territory, as free as the North itself. It | that he was all alone. He represented but a sin- || private character ; and then the lawyer argued to 
was for their interest and security to have it free. | gle district; he knew thoroughly what was the || the jury that it was impossible a man of his high 
The North would protect them in the day and || will of his own constituents, and by God’s help |; moral standing would be guilty of such a thing. 
hour of their trouble, and so would the free States’|) he would do it. He cared not whether his course, | But it was only in cases otherwise desperate that 
} 


of California and New Mexico. The freemen of | in doing so, suited his political friends or not; it || this sort of defence was resorted to. The very 
the North stood by the South in all their rights | was none of their business. Let them stand up || last thing that was attempted was to call witnesses 
upon this subject. The freemen of the North | and do their own duty, and he would try and do || to prove character. ' 

would not consent that anything should disturb | the same. No man should lay down Whig doc- Mr. R. said he disputed the fact that Mexico 
the relations between master and slave in the || trine for him; and if they assumed to do it, he | began the war; that she invaded us, and spilt 





southern States. But he did believe that the free- || would trample it under his feet; although, as he || American blood on American soi]. There was no 
men of the North were as fully determined that || understood Whig doctrine, he was and should || dispute as to when the first blood was spilt, or in 
they would not pay taxes and send volunteers to || continue to be a Whig up to the hub—full blooded. || what territory it was shed. But there was a dis- 
the war to ae territory over which slavery || But he stood upon his own footing. He held this ute as to the question to whom the territory be- 
would be extended. The sooner the question was | war to have been unnecessary, and therefore un- | foe ed. Now, he believed that the whole valley 
met the better. He regretted that the question || justifiable. It was not enough to tell him that || of the Rio del Norte, as well on the left bank ason 
had been raised at all; but he had yet to learn that | Mexico had done us great wrong. There might || the right bank of that river, was as clearly Mexi- 
the southern gentlemen on that floor, when the be different opinions as to what was and what was || co’s as the city of Mexico itself. We never had 
proposition should come up, either on the exten- || not good cause for war. He looked on war as so || had possession of it. It was said that when a 
sion of territorial laws, or an appropriation bill, to || great, so terrible an evil; so contrary to humanity; || piece of land was in dispute the title turned upon 

urchase territory, would be found voting with the || so utterly condemned by the principles of the be- || possession; and the gentleman from Tennessee 
Whigs ainst any measures toretain the territory, | nign religion we professed, and whose blessings || [Mr. Sranron] gave the House facts to show that 
pr any bill voting supplies, on account of a provis- || we enjoyed, that it would take a very strong case | ‘exas was in possession, And how did he show 
jon prohibiting Sesehantany servitude. Why, he | indeed to justify it. -There must have been very | that?) Why, the Texan Congress had laid out 
had it iin his power to prove, if time permitted, that | great wrongs endured to excuse it with him, and | counties, and these counties included the country 
leading Whigs disapproved the prosecution of the || there ance haan been no other mode of redress. |! up to the Rio Grande. She had marked out Con- 
war, because the territory was to be free. He would || As God was hia judge, he did not believe that gressional districts, and one of these districts extend- 
read from the speech of the gentleman from Ten- |! cause had existed for this war with Mexico. is || edtotheriver. She had also established collection 
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districts, and one collection district included the ter- | gentleman especially, [Mr. Seppon.] He found 


ritory to the mouth of the fiver, Well; nobody 
disputed all this. Yes; but she had appointed a 
collector, and the man actually resided within the 
district. Yes; but where? Why, at ee 
Christi. And that proved that the district reached 
to the Rio Grande. But where did we meet, on 
all that bank of the river, with any but Mexicans? 
They were living there, where they and their fa- 


thers, and their grandfathers before them, had been | 


horn and been burried, in their own undisputed 
ancient homes, 


shedding of blood; and then we came and asserted 
that the war arose from their own act of invasion 
on the American soil. It was an inference which, 


drew, but it was een by facts. 
When Mr. R. should come to write out his 
speech, (and he intended to have a speech as long 


as any other gentleman had,) he should put in all | 


the authorities in the case, and the newspaper para- 
graphs, and ali that. Let the truth pass into his- 
tory; he believed that she would tell the truth about 
it. “Give aid and comfort” to whom it might, 
she would not regard their inuendoes, charging 
treason on men who spoke their honest minds. 
What was the war commeffced for? 
conquest. Oh no; but to get pay for spoliations 
and robberies. They knew she had not anything 


to pay with but territory, but still the war was not | 


for conquest! We went into her country, took 


her towns, seized on her provinces, and declared || i 


And there, in the midst of them | 


and their farms, we marshalled an army, erected a || to this stretching and puckering “process. 


; isturbed their possessions, and caused the || learned gentleman’s search for Executive power 
fort, 4 I 


Not for || President had acted was not to be found in the 


| 


‘ 


ti 
i} 


| somewhere in the Constitution. 


the power of the President to do all he had done 
He did not know 


| just exactly where it might be—in this article, or 
| it might be in that, or it might be in a third. 


The 


power was there somewhere. Mr. R. said he 


| never knew an abstractionist, a strict construction- 


if 
| 


ist, to be hard pushed in his life to find a justifi- 


| cation for any favorite measure, but he could 


always find it in the Constitution, 
Constitution! 
fend it. 


The good old 
He respected it, and loved to de- 
He had no notion of seeing it submitted 


The 


| to set up civil governments reminded him of a sort 
| of game he had once seen played with thimbles 


| it. 
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we never would surrender them till she paid us. | 


We knew she had only her territory to pay with; | 
and yet this was not a war for conquest. Oh, no! | 
The gentleman from New York {[Mr. Gorpon] | 


j 
| 


| 
} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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said that we had conquered all California and New || 


Mexico, and that the American people were not 
going to give up any of it; and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stanron] said that annexation 
must come; and that so evidently did the course 
of events tend to that consummation, that he must 
be bind who did not see it. Mr. R. admitted it. 
He could read; and he feared, greatly feared, that 
the design must be accomplished. And yet gen- 
tlemen said they had no designs of conquest—none 
atall! Now, he would put to them a plain ques- 
tion: Supposing they had waged a war for con- 
quest, how would it have differed from this war? 
Could any gentleman tell? The only conceivable 
difference that Mr. R. could think of was, that in 
the latter case, gentlemen would go about the busi- 
ness openly, and say at once what they meant. 
But they would not do so now: that was all. 

Mr. STANTON was very desirous of leave to 
explain; but Mr. Roor utterly refused to yield the 
floor, saying: ‘* You cannot interrupt me; you 
will have a chance to reply; you can get the floor 
much easier than I can.” 

What had we done with their territory? We 
held it under military control. But did this em- 
ower the President to order his officers to estab- 
ish civil government there, or to establish it him- 
self? Not at all. Mere military sway did not 
give the right to establish a form of civil govern- 
ment; it only authorized the invading general to 
vrotect himself. Self-defence was all the right he 
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| Constitution. 
| How, then, was it authorized? 
|| conquest conferred the authority. 


| rentis to the people. 


| position, 


; and balls—he forgot now how it was played ex- 
no doubt, the gentleman honestly and honorably || 


actly, or what it was called. 


1 [A voice: ** Thim- 
blerig.”’ 


A laugh.) Yes; it was likely that was 
It was played with three thimbles and a ball, 


| and the ball was sometimes found under one, and 
| sometimes under another—but it was there some- 


where. The thing was, to tell under which thim- 
ble. [Much laughter.] Nothing but the govern- | 
ing habit of the abstractionist school could have 
produced such a reading of the Constitution. 

But another gentleman of the same school came 
out, and admitted that the power under which the 


No; it was above and beyond it. 
The very fact of 

The President 
was a conqueror, and, as a conqueror, had author- 
ity to do all that‘he had‘* been doing in these 
Muxions provinces. He was placed in loco pa- 
This was a new sort of Loco. 
[Roars of merriment.] If he was a parent to the 
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immediate successor who always seemed to think 
that he escaped a danger if ‘the could but shun it. 
Whenever he found one of his measures unpopular 
he dodged behind his Secretaries; the Secretaries 
dodged behind the clerks; and the clerks dodged 
behind their—insignificance. 

When the * Young Hickory” came into power 
the spirit of Old Hickory did not return with him. 
He had rather learned in the school of Lindenwald. 
On the Oregon question, for example, Mr. Polk, 
as everybody knew, dodged behind the Senate; 
on the question of tea and coffee he dodged behind 
Mr. Walker; and on the subject of civil govern- 
ment in these conquered territories, he dodged be- 
hind Mr. Marey, and Mr. Marcy dodged behind 
Commodore Stockton and General Kearny. But 





it was probable, from what they had stated, that 


Mexicans, judging from the freaks and antics he || 


| had been playing before his bantlings, one would 


conclude it was rather a new business to him. 
[Renewed fun.] But, as he seemed a little indis- 
creet in the thing, there was some danger of spoil- 
ing the children. 

Another learned gentleman—(he ought to be, a | 
Virginia judge was always presumed to be learned) 
—read them a decision of Lord Stowell’s, formerly 


| and better known as Sir William Scott; but it was 


all the same. From this opinion it appeared that 
a conquering sovereign might hold conquered terri- 
tory as his own, oad might even cede it to a third | 
party. A certain island had been conquered by 
Great Britain, and, until the war was ended, it was 
subject to the right of the losing sovereign, who 


might reconquer it if he could. And then the 


learned gentleman asked for our authority in op- || 


position to this. Why, nobody controverted the 

Mr. R. need not controvert it; he knew 

the er of the judge who made the decis- 
t 


ion. was a sufficient answer to say the case was 


notin point. Itspoke of the power of a sovereign; | 
but James K. Polk, thank God, was not yet the | 
sovereign of these United States by the Constitu- 

tion, whatever he might be by the sufferance of | 
Congress. He had no right to establish any civil | 


|| jurisdiction over a State held in military occu- 


i} 


| 
i} 


pation without an act of the sovereign—that was, 
of the legislative body. No mere military com- 


| mander, whether President or general, orcommo- | 
\' dore, or captain, could do anything of that kind; | 


nad. The President, as commander-in-chief of || it required the sovereign authority of the State. 


the army, had no authority whatever but military 
authority. Neither the commander-in-chief, nor. 
general, nor conymodore, nor captain under his 


} 


| 


And where was that? In the President? No; in 
eee and nothing short of the act of Congress 
could create any such government. Before we 


| 


dewed the Mexican battle-fields? 


they would follow the example of Mr. McLane, 
and come out and tell the whole truth. 

So these gentlemen had lost all their eloquence. 
Mr. R. presumed they did not consider themselves 
bound to stand by their opinions so elaborately 
defended. They might weve excuse themselves 
as they attempted to excuse the President, if they 
had fallen into error, it was only through excess 
of patriotism. Happy party! Even the faults 
and failings of its eden “leaned to virtue’s 
side.”? They were certainly a choice set of political 
beauties. 

But how long did they mean to carry on this 
war? We were, it seemed, to go on till the ex- 
penses of the war were paid. But the longer we 
went on with it the greater would the expenses be. 


|, And how, at the close, would they make up their 
/ account of them? 
| money actually spent? Or did they mean to in- 


‘| clude all the oldgscows that had been sunk—all 


Would they charge only the 


the old horses that had been maimed, or had been 
frightened away in the night? Did they mean to 
charge nothing for the brave men who perished 
before the cannon’s mouth, and whose blood be- 
Were we to 
charge nothing for them, and yet charge for the 
beasts and the old scows? Or if they meant to 
charge for our sacrificed citizen soldiers, how much 
a head would they gharge for the men killed? [A 


| voice: “* 160 acres of land.’’] Yes; he supposed 


| that might be the valuation in some —— But 
no; do not submit that question to the House; go 


to the mourning mothers—go to their destitute, 


| their helpless orphans, and to their heart-broken 
| wives—and let them fix the amount; and we should 


|| have enough against Mexico to swallow up her 


last acre. 


We all knew that when a great battle had been 


fought, everybody was talking about the glory, 


| and the name of the victorious 


| And 


neral went from 
mouth to mouth as a watchword of the national 
honor; but who talked or who thought of the poor 
fellows who filled a nameless grave? We did not 
hear of them. They did but each count one in the 
list of killed and buried. But somebody was to settle 
for all these. Somebody must square up—must 
foot the bill. If the widows and the orphans could 
not, God (said Mr. R.) would send the bill to you, 
ou cannot dodge then. You cannot say 


| **] did not get the letter; Mr. Marcy did not sen 


command, had power to do a single act that looked || could establish ‘any civil government there, we | 
must annex it as a territory of the United States; |, 


io the establishment of a civil government in a 
province under military possession. Their author- 
ily was purel 
respect the rights of private citizens, and to leave 
the laws just as they found them. The President 
could set -up no civil governments; he had no 
authority to doit. All the acts of his officers were 
perfectly nuli and void as to this matter; and all 
their appointments of judges and magi and 
tariffs and elections, &c., were all nothing but 
violations of the law of nations. 
_ As to the declaration of annexing these - 
inces to the United States, it would be 
ridiculous, if it were not such a plain indication of 
the spirit and aims in which the war had been 
commenced. It showed plainly enough that the 
we was annexation. That was just what it was 
or. 

He knew that gentlemen justified the acts of the 
President and his officers, and one very learned: 


military. They were bound to | 


| 


then we might begin to set up a government for 
it. 


But all the labor and research and eloquence of | 
these very learned and eloquent gentlemen were all 
thrown away. The President who had once made 
up his mind that these territories could all come 
into the Union, had since backed out; now, it | 
seemed, he disapproved of those acts of his subor- | 
dinates which these gentlemen had taken so much | 
pains to sustain. is last message was a funny 
one. Mr. R. said he had long had a strong per- 
sonal admiration for the character of General Jack- 
son, though he had never been his political friend. 


There was one thing about the old man which |) 
strongly distinguished him: whenever he got into | 


a scrape, or got his friends into one, he never 
dongeds he looked the whole matter square in the 


nance. That was the 


it to me in time.”’ No, no; that will not do there; 


ou must square up. Gentlemen might perhaps 
think that the Judge would not take a case against 
such respectable defendants; but they had sent one 
case of — into that court already, and gentle- 
men had better be getting ready. 

But perhaps Mexico would not allow us so large 
asum. What, then, would the Administration 


| do? Drive her to the wall? prosecute the war still 


| 
| 
| 


further? march on to the city of Mexico itself? 
What if they did? Sup we presented our- 
selves before their last . Whatthen? We 
should there find that old genuine Castilian spirit, 
that shone so brightly in their fathers in oid Spain. 


The ery would be, No surrendez! no capitulation ! 
but war to the knife! tee might there behold, 
as was seen in e priests laying aside 


oe sacerdotal garments, and Mey Ohad tne 
participating in it in person: wou 

a the daughter making a free-will offering of her 

ornaments, and deliveri 


them up to the crucible 
to be cast into felir'aebe f f 


ed eoes tent meas eas S 
t country’s invaders, cryi to 
your one what you so cmedigteivet.” : 

And what after this? When we had their last 


face, and not ee a looked it out of counte- || stronghold, what then? Must we still go on and 


‘Hickory. He had an ': exterminate the race, without regard to age, or sex, 
; 
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or condition? Would we make the country a des- 
ert, that we might be the owners of its deserted 
soil? If not, if gentlemen would wr short of this, 
then how much short of it? Would they insist on 
half? or two-thirds? or three-quarters? 

And after they got the country, how were they 
to govern it? ek would they do with it? The 
gentleman from New York said, bring it into the | 
Union; establish your civil authority over it. Be 
it so: and what then? Should it be a free coun- 
try, or a country of slaves? Gentlemen must be 
ready to meet that question, for it would surely | 
come. Mr. R. was ready: and he here told north- 
ern men, every one, that meet it they must. It | 
would not do then to be sick; or to have your || 
family sick; or to have particular business to attend || 
toat home. They must be here at their posts, || 
and they must vote, and vote right: they must do || 
their whole duty, as, with God’s help, Mr. R-| 
should do his. 

There was no division of sentiment at the North. || 
On this question the whole North went as one || 
man. Northern men in that House would have 
to stand up to the mark, and do the will of their | 
constituents, And then, if the men of the South 
did, as he doubted not they would do, as they had 
a — right to do, and as they ever had done, 
what was to come of it? He blamed them not. 
He wished to God northern men had stood up to 
their duty as the South had done for years past. | 
But they must do it when that question came: || 
they must be here: the thing must be attended w.,|| 
It would not do to dodge the question. 

It might be said perhaps that the Democratic 
party had a way of stopping dissension among 
political friends. Mr. R. knew well how power- | 
ful their party means always wege when the time 
of need came; but he doubted whether the gag 
would do on this question, as it had done in recog- 
mising the existence of war with Mexico. And 
even if they tried it, regardless of the cost, what 
would it avail? The people would not keep still; | 
they could not be gagged; they would not cease to | 
agitate; and they would make their voice heard. | 
Jonathan was hard to provoke; but when once | 
sa did get him up, he remained at a dead white 

eat fora long while. And then, if a representa- 
tive faltered, wo to him! The President had not | 
a land office so far off in the wilderness, nor a sub- |) 
treasury so dark and deep; no, nor a foreign mis- 
sion so distant in the furthest ends of the sea, || 
where he could screen that man from the awakened 
wrath of the American people; it would burn after 
him and his children to the third and to the fourth 
generation. 

Were gentlemen ready for this? Did they count 
upon a compromise ? We had had one compro- | 
mise upon that question when the Union was sha- |} 
ken to its centre; but the man whose labors effected. || 
it was not here. He had given gentlemen timely || 
warning, but they disregarded it, and now they || 
must take the consequences. 

For himself, Mr. R. would avoid the danger. 
He would have prevented the war, but that he | 
could not do; now he would stop the war, for he | 
would preserve the Union. 

Now, it was known that we had a set of anti- | 
slavery war men here. The House had heard from 
one of them this morning. These anti-slavery war | 
men went for prosecuting the war with vigor, and | 

| 
| 
} 
j 








then, when we had whipped Mexico and got 
enough of her territory, to exclude slavery from 
it. But it might prove to be a fact that when the 
time of treaty-making came, they might miss the 
opportunity of taking their stand against the fur- 
ther extension of the slave power. They relied on || 
the opportunity of restricting the action of the || 
Government by a second edition of the Wilmot || 
resolution, and they counted on the same result. 
They rded the Democracy now as the Democ- 
racy had regarded them at the Baltimore Conven- || 
tion. They went into the trap with their eyes | 
open; they bit at the naked hook, trusting that the || 
party would draw them out. But he warned them || 
that they would have rebellion in their own camp. 
The Thanes would fly from them, and these very || 
men might, perchance, find themselves humbug- 
ged once more. One Baltimore Convention was | 
not enough, but they would find the President had | 
made a treaty by which all the conquered terrif®- || 
was surrendered without condition. Let it be | 
remembered he had the initiative in all such trans- _ 








actions. Did they think the President would in- | 


sist on any anti-slavery provision? Nothe. He 


, as a candidate for reélection. 


|| reiterated against him, and reéchoed by 
little paltry seven-by-nine Locofoco print, and 


| made, 





would carefully keep the door open for the exten- 
sion of slavery, if he could. They might calculate 
on this; he would make such a treaty, and the Sen- 
ate would confirm ut. The cry might again be, 
** Look to the Senate!” Yes, and they might look 
in vain. What would they do then? How would 
they help themselves? What would become of 
that glorious stand they were to take? 

All he had to say to those gentlemen was, look 
to itin time. Those gentlemen who had been so 
silent here, who dared not open their mouth to re- 
sist the course of the Administration on that floor, 
when the time and the day of trial came, might 
find that the whole affair had been already done at 
the White House, and their anti-slavery protest 
would never be heard of again. 

For the opinions he had avowed here, and for 
the vote he had given against the war, he had been 
violently denounced. 








| Mr. ROOT in his refusal. He said if the Aq. 
ministration would bring up all the appropriations 
they should want for the year, and put the whole 
| amount together, he would pledge himself to vote 
|| the previous question on their bill. He should not 
| be he in deciding how he should vote on the jj 
| itseif. 
| Mr. R. would draw no comparison between the 
| course of the Whigs who said the war was righ, 
and then voted for it, and those who said it was 
| wrong, and then voted forit. For himself, he way 
| not afraid either to vote or to speak against the 
| war. If, indeed, it were a war of defence, and the 
| question was to defending our wives and children 
| against invaders, there would be but one opinion 
| and one course; but we were in no such danger, 
| He spoke freely his own free opinions. No inay 
| had a right to tell him what was the Whig creed, 


He was rebuked for it the |} Gentlemen must act to suit themselves; his own 


very next day by a gentleman from New York, | constituents were always suited. And now he 
[Mr. Gorvon;] and so endeared had he been by || wanted all the gentlemen around him clearly to 


that rebuke to his own constituents, that they had |} understand——that if they wanted the floor, now 
taken him to themselves. Afier the fourth day || was the time. 


of March next, they wanted him at home. De- | 


\| He had hoped that when their armies were in the 


nounced as be was, Mr. R. had been put up in 


Mr. BOWLIN next addressed the committee. 


his district as the people’s candidate; he had had || field, gentlemen would not have instituted inquiries 


|, a strong opponent; but he went up boldly to the 


polls, and had told the voters the vote he had 
given; he had told them further, that he had no 


_ apology to offer for it, but, on the contrary, if re- 


elected, he should do the same again; that if they 
wanted to give the Presidentany help in extending 
the area of slavery, he was not the man to do it. 
In 1844, the Whigs recaptured the district from 
the enemy, and took ail their posts and establish- 
ments by more than five hundred majority. The 
contest had turned chiefly on the vote for himself, 
His old gray-head- 
ed colleague, who found himself so much praised 
by gentlemen on the other side, knew it all to be 


| true, and Mr. R. had been returned for the next 


Congress by very nearly one thousand majority. 
So mueh for what his constituents thought of his 
course. But that was all over at home. But, 
coming here, he found the old threadbare charge 
every 


every brawling bar-room politician. He was con- 
demned here—but by whom? He found the con- 


| demnauon of his course in the President’s message; 


but that portion of it had excited but one feeling 


| through the country—that of shame and humilia- 


tion, that the Chief Magistrate of such a country, oc- 
cupying, as he did, the chair once filled by Wash- 
ington, should condemn the conduct of his fellow- 
ciuuzens on a charge so base. It was base in more 
respects than one. It was not boldly and openly 
It wanted an innuendo to make it go ina 
prosecution for slander. If he wanted to say that 
those who opposed war were traitors, let him speak 
it plainly. hen Mr. R. looked at the author of 
this charge, and saw him intriguing with Santa 
Ana—a man distinguished by a larger amount of 
talent, and a deeper hatred to the United States 
than any and all other men in Mexico—he asked, 
whether that was not giving “ aid and comfort’’ to 
an enemy? But how happened it that this Presi- 


| dent camg out and peached on his accomplice, and 


made such a declaration before the whole world ? 
If that betrayal ever reached Santa Ana, he would 


| doubtless hold that such an act of treachery ought 


to consign a man to the gallows. Everybody 
knew that such peaching on an accomplice as that 


| would not be tolerated even in Newgate. No; 


the President, if he would engage in such a: plot, 


| should at least have died ‘* game,’’ and not peached 


on his confederate. Old Hickory would never 
have done that. He would have said, “* Never! 
by the Eternal.” 

In support. of his positions here, Mr. R. intended 
to quote in his printed speech documentary evi- 


| dence, though it would be nothing new; it required 


no new references to support it. 

As to the question how he should vote hereafter, 
he should judge of gentlemen’s measures when 
they heat them forward. He would not pledge 
himself beforehand. As to being bound before- 


hand by his constituents, he might do just as he || 


pleased, so far as they were concerned. 
Mr. SAWYER here wanted the floor to make 


some inguiry. 
But Mr. ROOT cried: ** No—you cannot inter- 
rupt me; I do not yield the floor.” 
Mr. SAWYER persisted in his request, and 


|| about nice questions of international law. It had 
|| been matter of much regret to him to witness that 
| debate from day toflay. There should be but one 
|| sentiment now. Intestine controversy should cer- 
|| tainly have been avoided. But was it not most 
glorious to reflect, that after a six month’s cam- 
paign, they had nothing to do there but dispute 
about the territories they had won? While the 
discussion was proceeding, the glory of that war 
had established the national character on the proud- 
est basis. He, for one, felt proud of the acquisi- 
tions that had been made; and he hoped he would 
| be able to vindicate those assailed in gee 
| of that triumphant prosecution of the war. He had 
made notes of the opposition speeches, but those 
who had preceded him had ably answered almost 
all the points to which he had intended to reply. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] as- 
sumed, in the outset of his speech, that he was led 
| to speak to show that he was not ashamed to 
speak. Why afraid to speak—why fancy that he 
or his party was assailed? The assault came from 
his own party. The discussion was brought on 
by gentlemen on the opposite side who impeached 
the President for the conduct of the war. If his 
(Mr. B.’s) frienés had turned the tables on their 
opponents it was the fortune of war, and the gen- 
tlemen opposite must make the best of it, and sub- 
mit with what grace they could to the fate. [t was 
difficult for gentlemen to find proof for their asser- 
| tion that there was no ground for the war. The 
causes of the war had been fully presented. It was 
admitted .that Mexico owed the United States a 
debt. But that was treated with levity, and refer- 
ence was made to the fact that some of the States 
were unable to meet their obligations. Was that 
| a reason why the nation should submit to every 
| species of outrage and wrong? Mexico acknow- 
ledged her indebtedness, and refused to pay. But 
the true cause of war was the annexation of Texas 
| —an act introduced in that House by a Whig 
| member. ‘Texas was as free and mdependent as 
Mexicoever was. They thought proper to annex 
her; that was the offence. Mexico had no more 
to do with that than she would have had in case 
| of annexation of the Canadas. As to striking the 
| first blow, it was quite immaterial. Indeed the 
party who struck the first blow was generally to 
be regarded as the more gallant. The forbearance 
of the United States had been abused. But it was 
said that the United States troops were on Mexi- 
can territory. They were on disputed territory, 
‘and either Government had the right to place their 
armies there. But it was the le who had re- 
solved upon the war, and the alacrity of the vol- 
unteers was one of the best possible evidences of 
the lar approbation of the war. 

The tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] 
followed b the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,]| 
ontiareak to assail the President on the Oregon 
question. That belo to the fifty-four forty 
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first gentleman, [Mr. Genrry,] that the President 
acted with duplicity. What were the facts? When 
Mr. McLane went out, did not he out with 
him the identical offer made at the time of a settle- 
ment? Certainly. Where, then, the duplicity? 
The President uniformly declared our 


men. But he (Mr. B.) met the assumption of the. 
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title was clear to 54° 40’, and the attempt to assail | approbation to those things which his friends in |; _By Mr. LEWIS: The petition and papers of ‘Thomas 


him was wholly unfounded in facts. 


| that House had defended. Who there approved | Copeland, praying payment for services rendered to the 


They were told — and again that this was a || of certain acts of the military officers? Who ap- Corerent rater. ae eee Cee 


e had endeavored to show 


war of conquest. 


By Mr. McILVAINE: The petition of citizens of Penn- 


proved of the order to elect a delegate? They had || sylvania, praying Congress to adopt measures for such alter- 


that the war was justifiable. Now, whether it was defended the President on the ground that he had ation of the Constitution and laws of the United States as 


to be a war of conquest, depended on the gallantry | a right to establish temporary government there. 

of their forces. They had to advance upon the But the gentleman spoke of the President as con- 
foe or retreat. If they advanced, it was said to be federating with Santa Ana. It was an utterly 
the President’s war, and he was assailed for it. | ridiculous charge, and he (Mr. B.) was astonished 


may abolish slavery throughout the Union. 


By Mr. BARRINGER: The memorial and petition of W. 


L. Clarke and others, praying indemnity for French spolia- 
tions: referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. ANDERSON: The petition of the executor of 


. ; ; : Yolonel Phi lan © , , 
if they retreated, the same clamor would be raised. at the hardihood of gentlemen in making such a Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt, for commutation pay. 


What would they have the army do? When the | charge in the presence of that enlightened body. 
were attacked by the Mexicans, were they to be | 
stayed by an artificial line? Certainly not. The | the object or the policy? They knew that the 
advance into Mexico was an incident of the war, | President acted on the principle that if Santa Ana 
wholly ey ren of any real or imagined pur- || could get into Mexico, the rival chiefs might go to 
pose in the Government of the United States. Had | war, and by civil commotion aid the efforts of the 
the army receded or refrained from pursuing and || United States. It was a consummate piece of pol- 
punishing the enemy, they would have heard the || icy, prompted by the noblest patriotism. Would |} 
universal shout of disapprobation. But the Presi- || gentlemen, then, tel! the people that the President 
dent, it was said, had some vast scheme of territo- || should have labored to preserve the brotherhood 
rial aggrandisement. Why? Because their arms || of the Mexican people? The President had done 
had been successful! But they were told again |; nothing but what he was bound to do by the most 
and again that they were establishing government |) sacred obligations of patriotism. He would not 
in these provinces. Now, he called the attention || do the gentlemen the discredit of imputing to them 
of gentlemen to the distinction between the procla- |, anything but malevolence to the Administration 
mations and the acts of the generals. Had they |) which prompted them in their assaults. He char- 
done a single improper act?) They found them- || acterized the assaults on the Executive as disgrace- 
selves in possession of territory: what were they | ful. It was much easier to blacken a reputation 
todo? In the spirit of humanity and civilization, || than to maintain one. The gentleman from Ten- 
they had extended to those provinces the blessings || nessee had said that the recollection of the taunt- 
of a mild government. He alluded to the conduct | ing question, ** Who is James K. Polk?” prompted 
of the British military officers in the last war, in || the President to dash ahead. He (Mr. B.) be- 
Michigan, in proof of the legality of the procedure || Jieved that the Whig party was now pretty sick 
in establishing government in the conquered Mexi- | of that question. But the gentlemen on the op- 


can territories. ° All that was a palliative exercise posite side, accustomed to fight for men and not 


of military authority after conquest. What would || principles, did not understand the Democratic party. 
gentlemen have done? The acquisition of terri- ; 


tory resulted from the gallantry of their armies, | 
and would gentlemen have them to expend blood || know men as contradistinguished from principles, }) 
and treasure, only to relinquish territory when || It was to men—to exalted men—that the opposite f/ 


conquered? ‘This was no time to cavil and quib- party looked. But the Democratic arty cared not 
ble about such points. What would gentlemen || who was their standard-bearer. But he whom 


tended for great principles, and they spurned to 


By Mr. STEWART: The petition and documents of Jo- 


ays ; seph ae and Peter Myers, praying for pensions for ser- 
armies were io there on the Rio Grande, and they || The President instructed the blockading squadron | vices re 


not to intercept Santa Ana. Did any man doubt | t¢,0" Invalid Pensions. 


ered during the late war: referred to the Commit- 


By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of Joseph Parrot, of Ohio, 


praying for reissue of Jand scrip. 


By Mr. POLLOCK: The memorial of George Eckert, 


administrator of John Eckert, jr., deceased, of Penneylvania, 
asking indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800. 


By Mr. THOMPSON, of Penneyivania: The petition of 


citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the establishment of a 
mail route from Oil Creek post office, in Crawford county, 
Pennsylvania, to the house of James Brewley, near Sugar 
Creek Lake, in said county. Also, a petition of citizens of 
Pennsylvania, praying for a mail route from the borough of 
Warren, in Warren county, Pennsylvania, to the city of 
Erie, in Erie connty, via Wattsburg, Beaver Dam, Colum- 
bus, Wrightsville, Pittsfield, Youngsville, and Irvine. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: The petition of John Millet, for a 


pension. Referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. ANDERSON: The petition of Hannah Stevenson, 


for a pension, widow of Frederick P. Stevenson, an officer 
of the Revolution, 


By Mr. THOMASSON: A petition in favor of increasing 


the pension of Sutherland Mayfield. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. AUGUSTUS A. CHAPMAN: The petition of 


James Brownlee, of the county of Botetourt, praying to be 

| relieved against the loss of a military land warrant of one 
hundred and sixty acres, Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


By Mr. BOYD: The petition of Benjamin Allen, of Clark 


3 county, in the State of Kentucky, praying for a pension. 
i! That party cared nothing for men. They con- || Referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 





IN SENATE. 
Monpay, December 28, 1846. 
The Journal of Thursday last was read and ap- 


themselves have done in similar circumstances || they choose to bear their standard they abide by. | proved. 


to these in which the American commanders were || He cared not who James K. Polk was. If en- | 
placed? Certainly they could not have acted more || dorsed by the Democratic party, be the standard- | 
wisely. General Kearny was a true soldier—he || bearer who he might, they loved and cherished || 
came from his (Mr. B.’s) own State and city; but || and sustained him to the last. Why was that |; 
he was not a learned civilian, and if he did not || question asked? Was it to remind them that we. || 
altogether avoid error, was that error to be charged || did not choose the most exalted man in the estima- | 
upon the President of the United States? He || tion of the Whigs? The people considered there | 
would tell gentlemen that when they thumped || was more virtue in the body of the nation than in || 
away at General Kearny, they were hitting one of || the ranks of mere political partisans. Whom the | 
their staunchest friends in the same State. The || people had made their highest representative they | 
General did no act in New Mexico—setting aside || ever would sustain, and in support of the President || 
the bombast proclamation of a victorious command- || in the present crisis the nation would rally as one | 
er—that had been consummated, or was likely to || man. 

be consummated, that was contrary to law. But Mr. B. having concluded, 

it was said that he had directed the election of a|| The CHAIRMAN gave the floor to 1) 
delegate. The President had disapproved of that, Mr. SAWYER, who yielded to a motion that || 
and there was an end of it. But the whole govern- || the committee rise; which prevailing, the commit- i! 
ment there was wholly temporary, and intended to || tee rose, and reported progress. 
be temporary. They then went on to sper of |} On motion, it was 
California. What was the fact there? The Uni- Ordered, That when the House adjourns, it ad- || 
ted States citizens there were pressed, and they journ to meet again on Monday next. | 
turned upon their assailants. he result was the ||" On motion of Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL, | 
conquest of the Californias. The government || the bill for the more easy ascertaining of the names | 
was thrown into their hands. Were not the peo- | of the owners of ships and vessels, intreduced by || 
ple to be protected? And did not Colonel Frémont || him a day or two since, was referred to the Com- |, 
do exactly what was right? Ah! but the design || mittee on the Judiciary. 





} 


‘ 








was to get California! Gentlemen were arguing || The House then adjourned. e | 
on a question before it had come up. If they saw \\ 
fit to hold California, they would hold to it. ow, PETITIONS, &c. {| 


he put it to gentlemen again, and called on them to 
take it home to themselves, that when they assailed || sented under the rule, and referred to the ap- | 
the President as a usurper, what would they have a siete Comaitiers:: P | 
done in the like circumstances? Let them answer || PYP : | 


: : By Mr. RUSSELL: The petition of William M. Roberts 
as patriots, and as candid and honorable men. If of Clinton county, New York, for an increase of his pen- 
the war lasted, the same cha would doubtless |) sion. ; 


be reiterated; but the United States were bound to By ee eiledcipnin sama Lot oipeansten aad te: 
, owners i y be 
withoal die ana — din uld not mp short of that tional dry-dock basins and railways for the use of the navy 


; of the United States, at the dry-dock at the above 
It was asked what the President sought by the || By Mr. ATKINSON: The petition of John Gover, admin- 
war? Peace was sought. That had 


n their istrator of Jobn ae deceased, praying a 4 
object from the first. He then entered into a brief || Spoliations committed by on Foreign Adhirs. Rees 
review of the repeated overtures to Mexico before By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of the Faculty of 
woe a a war pre ee cp ae Weesereiie ean a ~ ee of Miaine, fees to — 

at was to one ould gentlemen recall e last session | 
the army? He held there was but one course in || 0% books and. philosophical apparatus ee 
war. No nation should go to war ull she is con- y Mr. HUNGERFORD: rhe petition of 168 citizens of 
vinced she is right, and t she was obliged to || New York, for the erection of beaconsin the river St. Law- 
prosecute the war ll she obtained an honorable | [%SSigne ‘chin, for te wc ot Lake Onto an tie 
peace. e gentleman from Ohio ee 0o0T] con- 


i : referred . 
HMipmititi1t~tmimmiiat tiie. eee 


The following petitions and memorials were | 


j 





White, praying to 
ed from him unjustly by the Post Office Depart- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


A message in writing was received from the 


President of the United States by the hands of his 
Private Secretary. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. SPEIGHT preend the petition of Alfred 
e refunded for moneys exact- 


Mr. DIX presented the memorial of the Trustees 


of Columbia College, in the city of New York, 
|| asking the restoration of the privilege hitherto en- 
|| joyed to import scientific works and philosophical 
| apparatus for the use of the college free of duty; 


which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Also, a memorial in behalf of the Reverend Peter 
Parker, Secretary and Interpreter to the Chinese 


| mission, asking compensation for his services as 


acting commissioner in China; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. EVANS presented the memorial of the 
Faculty of Bowdoin — Brunswick, Maine, 
praying that books and philosophical apparatus, 
imported for the use of colleges and other literar 
and scientific institutions, may be duty free; whic 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. er the memorial of Wil- 
liam M. Blackford, late chargé d’affaires to New 
Grenada, praying the usual allowance on the re- 
turn of our ministers and chargés from abroad; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 


| Relations. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON presented the memorial 
of citizens of New Haven, Connecticut, praying 
indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; 
which was referred to the select committee on that 
subject. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the memorial of W. T. 
G. Morton, offering to the Government, for the 
use of the army and navy, the purchase of his pro- 
cess for preventing pain in surgical operations; 
which was referred to a select’ committee on the 
subject, to be appointed by the Vice President. 

Mr. BREESE presented the memorial of Uriah 
Brown, of Illinois, relative to a system of coast 
and harbor defence, by means of fire-ships, which 
are proof against cannon balls; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. [This memo- 
rial sets forth a new principle in offensive and de- 
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fensive marine warfare. 
to build a ship, which is to be fire-proof, and to 

reflect off shot; while from her interior a torrent 

of liquid fire can be thrown upon an enemy, de- | 
stroying all within its reach. The memorialist 

states that he made experiments in the city ef Bal- | 
timore in the year 1814, in the presence of thou- 

sands of citizens, of the efficacy of this fire, all of 

which proved highly satisfactory; that a commit- 

tee was organized, and a large sum of money im- 

mediately subseribed by that city to build a vessel 

on the proposed plan, which was arrested@y the | 
close of the war.] 


SUGAR-GROWERS AND THE TARIFF. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 
memorial of inhabitants of the parish of St. Mary, 
Louisiana, engaged in the cultivation and manu- 
facture of sugar, for the repeal of the tariff of 1846, 
and moved that it be printed. 

The Secretary read the memorial, which sets 
forth that— 

“ The undersigned, fully convinced that the condition of 
our national affairs required rather an increase than a dimi- | 
nution of the revenue, do, as men mindful of their own indi- 
vidual protection and safety from utter ruin, and as patriotic 
men, desirous of their comntry’s good, most earnestly and 
respeetiaily remonstrate against the provisions of the tariff 
of 1846, and pray for its repeal. ‘The undersigned are aware 
that their immediate Representative in the lower House of 
Congress is not inclined to favor their industry with his | 
Oflicial support, and thus take this occasion, as a commu- | 
nity, asa people whose Representative has been forgetful of 
a snered trast—the defence, namely, of the intcrests of ail 
his constituents, to protest against his acts so obviously in 
contravention of their vital interests; silence on their part 
would very naturally be construed into acquiescence in the 
course he has thought proper to pursue, and therefore we 
all, without distinction of political party, disclaim any appro- 
val of his proceedings in relation to this matter.” 

Mr, TURNEY observed, that the question of 
printing should go to the committee on that sub- 
ject, 
Mr. JOHNSON said the memorial related to a 
subject of the very highest importance to the citi- 
zens of the State of Louisiana. He thought, there- 
fore, that it well deserved the serious attention of 
the Senate. He intended to follow up his motion 
to print, by proposing that it be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said, if that’ was the direction 
the memorial was to take, he had a word to say 
on the subject. This memorial amounted almost 
to an impeachment of a member of the other branch 
of the Government, who was not here to make his | 
defence; and, therefore, he could not agree to the 
motion to print. Nor was it necessary to refer this 
memorial to the Committee on Finance, for it was 
well known that the Senate could not originate a | 
revenue bill. ‘That question, long since, had been 
conclusively decided. He regretted that a petition 
of that kind should have made its appearance in 
this body; a petition which goes, in the strongest 
language, to censure the official acts and conduct 
of a member of the other House. He asked for a 
division of the question, and he asked for the yeas 
and nays on the motion to print. 

Mr. JOHNSON said this petition came from 
about two hundred and fifty of the most respect- 
able citizens of Louisiana, of all political parties. 
lt was signed by many of the most distinguished 
Democratic citizens of Louisiana, and it was ad- 
dressed to him, with a request that he would pre- 
sent it. It was on a subject of the highest impor- 
tance to the State of Louisiana, and he thought it 
extraordinary that such objections should be made 
to it, It was true, they said, that their immediate 
Representative voted in favor of the law of which 
they complain, and they had the right to express 
their opinions in regard to their Representatives. | 
Liow often did they find State Legislatures cen- 
suring the proceedings of Senators in Congress, 
and directing the expression of their opinions to 
be sent to both Houses; and Senators Sie been 
known to resign in consequence. Of this there 
have been numerous instances. Here, then, was 
a petition, coming from a body of respectable citi- 
zens, (and it was numerously signed,) couched in 
respectful language, on a subject of the highest and 
most vital importance to the people of the State 
whence the memorial came, and that objections 
should be made even to print it, he thought very 
extraordinary indeed. 

Mr. SPEIGHT had nothing to say against the 
right of the people of Louisiana to petition for a 
redress of grievances. He had only said he re- 
gretted they had sent to this body this petition, 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 


The inventor proposes | 


| the subject of compensating 
and not to the lower body, where the gentleman |, referred to the Committee on 


was against whom their charge was preferred. 


Now, however, if in order, he desired to call the 
attention of the honorable Senator to one or two 
points embraced in this memorial. He would ask 
the Senator from Louisiana if he believed it to be 
a fact, that in consequence of the tariff act of July 
last, the sugar interests of Louisiana were to be 
sacrificed? and whether the Senator did not know 


_ that this very article was selling higher than for 


many years past? 

id JOHNSON. What? in consequence of the 
tariff? 

Mr. SPEIGHT. The gentleman may draw his 
own inferences. 

Mr. JOHNSON said he would give the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi his views very 
frankly. His opinion was, that the law of July 
last would be destructive of the mterests of Louisi- 
ana. On this subject they had had experience 
which authorized him to say so. When the duty 


/ on sugar was reduced so"low previous to the tariff 


of 1842, the reduction, as was well known, proved 
destructive, even ruinous, to the great mass of the 
new planters in Louisiana. The old planters, who 
had encountered the expenses of their establish- 
ments, and were comparatively free from debt, did 
not feel the effect so much; but the new planters, 
who were compelled to incur heavy expenses in 
the nee of machinery, and the erection of 
buildings, and to incur debts in consequence, were 
involved in ruin. Hundreds were compelled to 
sell their plantations, and many turned to cotton 
growing. He admitted that sugar was selling 


| pretty well at present; but this was not owing to 


the act of the last session. The effect of that law 
probably was not yet felt. It was owing to other 
causes—to the failure of the crops in Louisiana 
and on the island; but it was his opinion that when 
the effects of that Jaw began to be felt, it would be 
found to be ruinous to the sugar planters of Louisi- 
ana, as was the case with the old law. They had 
a test there, and the twenty per cent. tariff was 
found to be ruinous, as he had said before, to near- 
ly the whole of the new planters in the State of 
Louisiana. It was not his object, in presentin 

this petition, to censure the Representative referre 

to. He entertained a high respect for that Repre- 
sentative; but he considered it his duty to present 
the petition which alluded to his vote. 
not aware that there was anything very extraor- 
dinary on his own part in presenting the petition, 


or on the part of his constituents in framing it. | 
If at any time a Representative was found to act | 


contrary to the true interests of his people, it was 
their right to protest against his acts. And this 
course was often pursued. They frequently saw 
the Legislatures of the different States even remon- 
strating against the acts of Senators on that floor. 
He repeated, that in complying with the request 
of the petitioners, he did not wish to be understood 


He was | 


lution for consideration: 


as censuring the conduct of their Representative, | 


for he entertained for him a very high respect and 
personal friendship. In performing his duties in 
this instance, he incurred the censure of a portion of 
his constituents who had protested against his acts; 


but he acted, no doubt, from a high sense of duty, | 


and according to the dictates of his own best judg- 


| 
} 


| 











ment; and it was not his (Mr. J.’s) intention to | 


attempt to éensure him. 

Mr. CASS. What is the question? 

The PRESIDENT explained. 

The motion to print was then referred to the 
Committee on Printing, and the petition was refer- 
red to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented a communication 
from the Governor of Florida, transmitting a pre- 
amble and resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, praying the speedy removal of 
the Seminole Indians now remaining in Florida; 
which was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and also ordered tn be printed. 


A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by the Clerk of the House, stating 
that the Speaker had signed an enrolled bill for the 
admission of Iowa into the Union, 

The bill was subsequently signed by the Vice 
President; and therefore only awaits the approval 
- the President of the United States to become a 
aw, 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
so much of the President’s m as relates to 

nsion agents was 
ensions. 





Dec. 28 


Mr. JARNAGIN submitted the following reso. 


9 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War commy- 
nicate to the Senate copies of all instructions given 
by the War Department, or from the office of I). 
dian Affairs, to all or any of the commissioners 
from time to time appointed to adjudicate claims 
under the treaty of 1835-’6 between the United 
States and the Cherokee nation of Indians. 


Mr. JARNAGIN thought it proper to say that 
the resolution was not intended to have any in- 
fluence upon persons holding those commissions, 
or to make any reflections about the manner in 
which they had performed their duties. He deem- 
ed it proper to make this-remark for the purpose 
of avoidmeg such a conclusion. 

Mr. WESTCOTT objected to the phraseology 
of the resolution, and suggested the substitution of 
the word “ communications” for * instructions.” 

Mr. JARNAGIN said he used the language, 
because instructions had been given by the depart- 
ment; and that was the reason why petition to 
Congress had been rendered necessary. 

Mr. MANGUM (on leave) introduced a joint 
resolution for the relief of William H. Thomas; 
en was read twice, and placed upon the calen- 

ar. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, (on leave,) in- 
troduced a bill for the relief of the legal represent- 
atives of Jacques Mouland; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

Mr. CORWIN, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Cadwalader 
Wallace; which was read, and passed to the second 


| reading. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back a bill for the 
relief of Jones & Boker, and others, indemnifying 
them for treasury notes Jost or stolen from the 
mail, without amendment. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which had been referred the bill to in- 
crease the compensation of deputy surveyors of 
the public lands in the State of Arkansas, report- 
ed the same back, without amendment, and with 
a recommendation that it pass. 


Mr. BERRIEN (on leave) introduced a bill to 
remit and refund to the State of Georgia a certain 
amount of duty on railroad iron imported by the 
State of Georgia, and laid down on the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad, within the limits of the 
same; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


THE WRITINGS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


The bill for the relief of Elizabeth Hamilton, 
widow of Alexander Hamilton, was taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. BREESE called for the reading. 

The Secretary read it accordingly. It enacts, 

«That the Treasurer of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to Elizabeth Hamilton, widow of 
Alexander Hamilton, out of any moneys in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the suin of twenty thousand dollars, 
whenever the said Elizabeth Hamilton shall deliver to the 
librarian of Congress one thousand copies of each of the 
five volumes which she proposes to publish of the writings 
of General Hamilton, and shall also deliver tosaid librarian 
the entire manuscripts, to be deposited and remain forever 
among the archives of the Government: Provided, always, 
That such volumes shall be octavo, and substantially bound 
in leather, and not less than five hundred pages each, and 
shall be compiled by some suitable person, at the expense 
of Mrs. Hamilton, and to be by her selected and chosen, 
with the approval of the Committee on the Library; and 
that such five volumes shall embrace substantially all the 
writings of General Hamilton which are of a public and im- 
portant character.”? 

The question being on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed for a third reading— : 

r. CHALMERS suggested that the bil! should 
be passed over informally, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Library, (Mr. Pearce,}] who 
reported the bill, not being in his seat. 

r. TURNEY called for the yeas and nays on 
the engrossment. ; ; 

Mr. CHALMERS again rose and said he had 
desired, as the Senator from Maryland who re- 
ported this bill was not in his seat this m > 
that the bill might be passed over informally. If 
too late, however, for a nement, or the Sen- 
ate was unwilling to » he desired to make 
a few remarks in explanation. At the last session, 
this subject was ne by the committee 
which this bill, and it passed the Senate 
by alarge majority. The works which were pro- 
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wah te be published were furnished to the com- | 





mittee at that time for examination, and he became || 
zatisfied of their very great importance in regard || 
to the subjects of which they treat. They relate |, 
to all the important transactions during the revo- | 
jutionary war, and to many subjects and occur- | 
rences Subsequent to that war, when General | 


Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury. He | 


it 


could conceive of no papers more valuable or more | 
desirable to preserve with the archives of the coun- | 


try than those which were offered to them by Mrs. | d 


Hamilton. The cost of these papers was not more | 
than they were really worth; and he thought it | 
would *be becoming in, nay, that it was the duty | 
of, this Government, to obtain possession of these | 
documents, over and above any disposition they || 


might feel to render to the widow of so distin- || 


euished a man so small a service. He should | 
feel that the Senate, in rejecting this Lill, was not 
only doing an injustice to the widow of Alexander 
Hamilton, but was not fulfilling its duty to the 
Government. He hoped the bill would pass, as at | 
the last session, 7. a large majority. 

Mr. SEMPLE had voted for this bill at the last | 
session, and should do so again; still, he would || 
| 
| 


| 
| | 
| 


not object t6 the postponement of this bill to next 
week, if desired by Senators, until the Senator | 
from Maryland should return to hisseat. He be- | 
lieved these books would be valuable to the coun- | 
try, and therefore he hoped the bill would pass. | 

The question was then taken on ordering the || 
bill to be engrossed for a third reading, and it was | 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: i 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Badger, Bagby, Chal- | 
mers, John M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, Critten- || 
den, Davis, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson | 
of Louisiana, Mangum, Morehead, Phelps, Semple, Sevier, || 
Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, Upham, Woodbridge, and || 
, NAYS —Mesers. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Breese, Bright, 
Bute, Cae Dix, Fairfield, Niles, Turney, and West- 
cott—12. 

On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the bill was read 
a third time, and, by unanimous consent, was | 
yassed. i! 
On motion of Mr. CHALMERS, the title of the | 
bill was changed to ‘*A bill to purchase the Papers || 
of the late Alexander Hamilton.” i 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the Senate proceed- | 
ed to the consideration of executive business; and, 
after a short time spent therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 





| 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 28, 1846. 
The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 


Mr. Rosert Toomss, of Georgia, (Whig,) ap- 
peared and took his seat. 


The SF" AKER announced the resolution offered 
by Mr. C. J. Ineersou, to terminate the debate 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union on the President’s Message, and the resolu- 
tions referring the same to appropriate committees. || 
at two o’clock to-morrow, and the amendment ! 
proposed by Mr. Szasorn Jonzs, to substitute | 
“twelve o’clock and fifteen minutes,’’ in place of ] 

it 


j 
} 
| 
1 
| 
| 


} 
1 


two o’clock, to be the business first in order. 


Mr. HARALSON, by the unanimous consent | 
of the House, introduced the following joint reso- |, 
lution; which was read twice, and referred to the | 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives } 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | 
That the Secretary of War be and he is hereby || 
authorized and required to cause to be refunded to || 
the several States the amount of expenses incurred 
by them in subsisting, furnishing, and transport- || 
ing volunteers previous to their being mustered 
and received into the service of the United States, 
without waiting for deductions to be made from 
— of said volunteers. 

r. G. 8S. HOUSTON inquired of the Chair if 
the resolution to terminate the debate in Commit- | 
‘ee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the i 
series of resolutions referring the President’s mes- 
sage to the several standing committees, was not 
the subject first in order? 

The SPEAKER replied that it was, and the 
only thing in order. 

The resolution was then taken up; and 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, observed that the 
standing committees of the House were waiting to 





| charge the President wi 


the resolutions now before the Committee of the 
Whole were intended to refer. As, in the reports 
of those committees, all these topics would of 
course come up for consideration in due time, there 
could be no need of longer protracting the present 
debate. He therefore would ask for the previous 
question on the pending resolution, with the modi- 
fication, however, which he would now move as 
an amendment, to fix the’ time at two o’clock this 


ay. 
Mr. SEABORN JONES withdrew his amend- 
ment. 


On seconding the previous question, the tellers | 


reported ayes 54, noes 51—no quorum voting. 
Mr. HOUSTON moved a call of the House. 
On which motion the yeas and nays were taken, 
and there were—Yeas 47, nays 98. “So the motion 
for a call of the House did not prevail; but— 
A quorum having appeared, the question recur- 
red on seconding the previous question; when 
Mr. HOUSTON modified his amendment by 


| substituting three in place of two o’clock this day. 


The previous question being seconded, the main 
question was then put, viz: Shall the resolution 
pass? and it was decided in the affirmative—Yeas 
92, nays 77. 

So the resolution was adopted, and the debate in 


| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
| on the President’s message, and resolutions refer- 


ring and apportioning the same to the several 
standing committees, was ordered to be closed at 
three o’clock this day. 

On motion of Mr. SAWYER, the House then 


| resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union, (Mr. Hamuin, of Maine, in the 
chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of the 
said resolutions. 

ed SAWYER was entitled to the floor. He 
said— 

Mr. SAWYER said that he should not have 
taken part in the present debate but for some of 
the remarks which had been made some days since 
by two of his colleagues over the way, 7 has 
Gippines and Root.| These gentlemen had in- 
dulged in remarks calculated to put the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the wrong on the 
—— of the present war, and to put Mexico in 
the right. Sentiments of this kind did injustice, 


| not to the Administration only, nor the character 
| of the nation generally, but in an especial manner 
| to our brave and patriotic volunteers, and misled 
| the younger portion of our people. 
| that he might repel remarks of this description, 
|, and might hold up the mirror to those who made 


Mr. S. rose 


them, that they might have an opportunity of be- 
holding their own likenesses. Mr. S. observed, 


| however, that notwithstanding the course of re- 
| marks which these gentlemen had pursued, he 


should not be at all surprised if, before the end of 


| the present session, they should take an entirely 


different ground, and bring it as a weighty charge 
against the President that he did not go strongly 
enough in pushing forward the war. That had 
been the course of the party on some previous oc- 
casions. 

Mr. GIDDINGS (on the extreme left of the 
Chair) here asked some question, not distinctly 
heard by the reporter, but believed to be, whether 
Mr. G. had ever changed his course on the subject 
of this war ? 

Mr. SAWYER replied that he was not saying 
he had—he had spoken of the course of his party; 
and he repeated the declaration that he should not 
be surprised if the — should turn-about and 

th not pushing the war fast 
enough. He made the prophecy that they would, 
even before this session was out: the country 
would see whether it did not turn out to be true.’ 

But Mr. 8. went on to say that it was his pur- 

to examine the nature of some of the claims 

of our fellow-citizens against Mexico, and which 
were the real origin of this war. They were for 
spoliations and other outrages-out of which this 
war had grown. Before annexation had ever been 
attempted, or even thought of, we had difficulties 
with the Mexican Government on. this ground. 
The two countries had mutually withdrawn. their 
ive Ministers before such a thing as the 
annexation of Texas was spoken of atall. The 
claims themselves of our outraged citizens were a 
sufficient cause of war, and had so been admitted 
to be by a gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wissieaaesl. whe was a vehement opponent of 


receive the several portions of the message which || the 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 





|| to transport Mexican troops. 
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Administration, and of the war too, in the 


|| present debate, and they had béen declared good 
|| cause of war by both General Jackson and Mr. 


| Van Buren in their messages to Congress. 
| Mr.S. had an abstract of these claims before 
| him, but he would refer to only one of them, and 
| that was the claim of a citizen of Maine, whose 
| vessel had been pressed into the Mexican service 
While she wag thus 
| compelled into their service, they rose upon her 
| crew, muygdered the captain, and murdered the 
mate, and then ran the vessel into a Mexican port, 


board into a Mexican prison. For this, and for 
acts like this, we claimed indemnity from the 
Mexican Government. 

| And now he had a fair offer to make to one of 


his colleagues over the way—he meant the gentle- 
| man from Ohio who had spoken last, [Mr. Roor.] 
| Mr. S. was very desirous that that gentleman's 
| speech should circulate in Mr. 8.’s distrist; and 


| 
| . 5 
| and threw the remainder of the Americans on 


| the offer he made him was to exchange lists, and 

| let Mr. R.’s@speech be sent to Mr. S.’s constitu 
| ents, and he would send his own to Mr. R.’'s con- 
| stituents. These he considered as very fair terms. 

| But he would venture to predict that they would 
| not be accepted. He made the gentleman the 
| offer, however, because he was well assured that 
| nothing was better calculated than such doctrines 
| as his colleague’s speech contained to make Dem- 
| ocrats in Ohio. 

Mr. S. said there was a report made by Mr. For- 
| syth, when Secretary of State, in which all these 
| claims were set forth at large. Mr. 8S. had not 
time to read from it now, but he should append it, 

by way of supplement, to his printed speech. 

He wanted to show this list to our young and 
| rising American citizens, that they might see that 
their country had just and ample cause for war, 
and that their Government was not in the wrong, 
as some men would persuade them to believe. He 
should do it to protect the interests of his constitu- 
ents. 

It was his intention, before he took his seat, to 

go into a thorough comparison of the language 
| now used here in regard to the war and to the 
President, with that which had been employed by 
the old Federal party during our last war. He 








should do this fearlessly, regardless who might 
| be pleased or not pleased with the result. He 
| should not mince his language, but should show 
|up the whole truth at every risk and through all 
perils. Gentlemen on the other side might com- 
plain that he called them Federalists, and charged 
them with giving “aid and comfort” to their coun- 
| try’s enemies, and be very much offended. He 
| could not help that. Itshould not deter him from 
| speaking out without reserve, fear, or favor. 
Truth, truth, was on his side, and, with truth on 
his side, he should feel that he had nothing to fear. 
He did not do this for their benefit—not at all; 
but for the sake, especially, of ** Young America”’ 
—of those young men of the country who were 
soon to succeed to the places of those now in that 
House, and in all the offices of Government; so 
that, when they get the reins of power into their 
hands, they might show that they were actuated 
by American feelings, and were disposed to side 
with their own, and not with a foreign country. 
Mexico had impressed our vessels; she had ta- 
-ken their crews, and thrown them into dungeons, 
she had robbed and murdered American citizens 
on the high seas. And was all this no cause of 
war? In the days of our revolutionary sires, we 
made war and declared independence for the en- 
forcement of a trifling tax on tea and the imprison- 
ment of a few of cur seamen; and the same objec- 
tions and the same strain of laneuage were em- 
ployed then that are heard now. There were men 








who talked about the immense expense of a war, 
and argued that it would be far better for us to 
submit quietly to a trifling tax, than to spend mil- 
lions of precious treasure, and pour out rivers of 
colonial blood, in pursuing the 
dence. 

The opponents of the war characterized it as a 
war of aggression—a wanton invasion of the Mexi- 
can territory. ars been satisfactorily 
met and refuted by the ‘ 
and his friends here had e 


of indepen- 


ent in his message, 
its falsehood in 
their -on that floor. The people under- 
t matter perfectly; and would in the 

end pronounce snch a decision in case as they 
had pronounced, and inflicted too, on the oppo- 
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nents of the last war with Great Britain. In the || few lessons since that time. His colleague had 


eyes of these gentlemen, their country was always | 
in the wrong. We never could do anything, in | 
the way of fighting, with anybody, but we were | 
always wrong, aud our enemies were always in 
the right. This sentiment had appeared most con- 
spicuously im the speech of one of his colleagues, 
{Mr. Gipvinas.] hat was his language about 
this war, and the purpose for which it was waged ? 
{Mr. S. here quoted the speech of Mr. G., in which 
he said that the President evidently meant to hold 
on upon the conquered provinces; and d®nounced 
the war as piratical—a war for robbery—an Ex- 
ecutive war, &c.] He said he meant to incorpo- | 
rate this part of bis colleague’s speech at full length | 
with his own, and then let his constituents judge 
between them. 

He meant to read a little of what had been said 
by the old Federalists in the last war; and he 
would show that his colleague had copied almost 
verbatim, in his trade against the President, the 
language formerly used against Mr. Madison by 
the Federal party. ‘Ah, yes, by the Qederalists; 
but we are not Federalists—we are Whigs; we 
are the Whig party.’? Yes; and when did they 
become **the Whig party?’ In 1832, or there- 
abouts. But they were as legitimately entitled to 
be called Mederalists as the Federalists of 1812. 
But Mr. 8. should go back beyond that; he would | 
trace them up to the days of °76, and show that 
they used the same language with the old Tories. 
He did not charge them with being Tories; he did 
not believe they were; but a stranger, to hear 
the language of the ‘Tories in the Revolution and 
the Whigs in the present war, would pronounce 
the two parties to be twin sisters. Be this as it 
might, he meant to judge them out of their own 
mouths, and prove what he had said, “ themselves | 
being judges,’ (as they had heard the day before 
from their Chaplain, in his sermon.) 

The Whig party dated as far back as 1832 or 
1834; before that time, they had been known as 
** the National Republican party,” as “ the Ameri- 
can System party,’’ the ‘Administration party,’’ 
and ‘‘All-the-decency party.’? Under these watch- 
words they rallied, and were defeated. They had 
found it necessary to change their party names at | 
every election; but under every change they failed. 
Then a grand consultation was held, and they 


adopted the name of ** Whigs,” and under that || 


flag they had sailed ever since. It was very true 
that they had once come into power under that | 


name, or rather under another, which was likely || 


to become as deeply disgraceful as the old name | 
of Tory had been. Mr. 8S. had some knowledge 
of the animal from which that name had been 


borrowed. Its habits were peculiar. To avoid | 


its pursuers, by breaking the trail, it would run up 
a tree, and, climbing to the extremity of the out- 
most branches, would drop thence upon theground; 
or, if the tree leaned against, or touched, another 
tree, it would run down that. At other times, it 
would throw itself into a stream, and continue its 
progress in the water for a great distance, so that 
its track should be hidden, and nothing left by 
which its course could be traced. Just such had 
béen the course of the Whig party. At one time 
they called themselves “ Federal Republicans;”’ 
but they dropped that, to avoid being tracked. 
Then they dived down and took the water, and 
came out ‘‘American System” men; but their pur- 
suers were stillat their heels, tracing out the identity 
of the party from nametoname. Atlast,afteralong 
break, they were once more seen as ** Whigs;”” and 
then the Democratic party were obliged to resort to 


facts, to prove that it was still the same “‘crittur.”’ | 


Now, hiscolleague [M ee the nation in 
his speech {here he quoted |that all the precious blood 
spilt in Mexico would be found on the President’s 
slictaj and he threatened him with judgment be- 
yond the limits of time; and then he had gone on 
to say that the war was calculated to awaken the 
feelings of a moral and religious people, and his 
only wonder had been that the pulpit had not taken 
a more conspicuous stand against the war. Now, 
Mr. S. would show a little of what sort of stand 
the pulpit had taken in 1812. He held in his hand 
some specimens of pulpit oratory vented at that 
time. A Mr. Gardiner, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Boston, had told his congregation, [here Mr. S. 
quoted a sermon.] Yes, there was pulpit eloquence 
for gentlemen; and they desired (did they?) that the 

ulpit should speak in the same strain now. But 
fre could tell gentlemen that the pulpit had taken a 


| that bar they could find no advocate to plead their || gentlemen to do it to their neighbors. 


|| 1812. [Here Mr. S. quoted the Boston sermon, || be made us, but the next Congress 
| where it denounced on the friends of Mr. Madi- || the law. Well, it was said they were unable to 
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' } But his colleagues (both lawyers) must give him 
| undertaken to arraign the supporters of this war at |) leave to tell them that this was just what they did 
| the bar of Heaven, (just as parson Gardiner had } themselves every day. They had done it a thoy. 
| done at Boston;) and his other colleague [Mr. Roor] || sand times for their own clients, whether the par- 
| had followed in the same track, denouncing upon | ties were willing or unwilling. If it was damnable 
| them eternal vengeance, and warning them that at || in us to do it to Mexico, it was no less so in these 

But it w 
cause. Now, Mr. 8. might say, in reply to this, || not damnable, nor cruel, nor unjust, at aie 
_ that he greatly feared that neither of these gentle- || right, perfectly right. We had got a judgment 
men would ever enter where the cause was to be || against the Mexican Government; they acknowl. 
tried. But hear what the pulpit threatened to the || edged the debt, but refused to pay. * One of their 
friends of America and opponents of England in || Congresses had passed an act ordering payment to 
ad repealed 


son’s war ‘the vengeance of eternal fire.””] That, || pay; they had no money. Then, we then took 
| he supposed, was the condemnation to be de- | out a distress warrant, and put it into the hands 
nounced by the pulpit against the friends of the || of General Taylor, to levy on their lands and chat. 
_ present war. And thie, it seemed, induced his col- || tels, make the money, and return the warrant into 
| league to ask the aid of the pulpit in behalf of the || court. Was this wrong? Was this damnable? 
| Whig party. Again, he could tell his colleague || Did not these very gentlemen themselves do that 
| that the pulpit would take very good care to keep || very thing every day? It was their business, their 
clear of any such course hereafter; it had learned || trade; they shed no pious tears over their neigh- 
a lesson on that matter which would not soon be || bors whose property was distrained. They knew 
forgotten. Mr. 8. said he had plenty more of the || it was right. How happened it that when Eng- 
same sort: he might read hundreds of sermons in || land made her conquests we heard from these gen- 
the same strain; and he could quote hundreds of || tlemen none of this mourning? Oh no;*it was all 
_ resolutions such as the Whigs were passing now, || right then; it was all well enough; no d—n was 
| putting our own country all in the wrong and || threatened. But when we insisted only on our 
| Britain in the right. These gentlemen could shed || own, what an outcry was raised! what doleful 
| pious tears over the death of Mexicans: they call- | amentations over the murdered Mexicans ! 
ed it murder and piracy—unprovoked butchery of ||| A gentleman from North Carolina had under. 
/a peaceable unoffending people! massacre of de- || taken to prove to him that the Whigs were not 
| fenceless women and children! It might be a fact 1 opposed to the war, because the Legislature of that 
_ that some women, and children too, had perished in | State had voted money to pay the expenses of 
_the conflict. When had it been otherwise? Did || clothing the volunteers who were going to fight the 
these gentlemen shed any of these tender tears and || Mexicans. Yes, they had voted the resolution, 
vent any of these doleful complaints when the || but under what circumstances? After adopting a 
_ British turned their Indians on our frontier? Were || preamble, in which the Legislature declared that 
| no women and no children butchered then? But 1 the President had caused the war. This blurred 
one of their leading men could declare in open i all the patriotic brightness that the act would other- 
} 


| Senate, that though the British were battering the | wise have had. It divested it of all claims to 

| walls of the Capitol, he would not vote a dollar to || patriotism. That was the way the Whigs showed 

be put in the hands of the President to prevent it. || themselves patriotic. ‘They could never doa hand- 

Such was their language then, and such it was || some patriotic thing without encumbering it with 

now. ‘ifs,’ and “‘ whys,’’ and ‘ wherefores,”’ and 
Gentlemen charged that the blood of our soldiers || « therefores.”” 

and our officers was on the skirts of the Administra- || Mr. S. said that his colleague [Mr. Gippias] 


| 
1} 
tion and its friends. He told them it was on theirs. || had boasted very loudly about his being sustained 
| 


The Federal press We sap. a the country had || by his district. 

condemned Mr. Polk for the war; had pronounced Mr. GIDDINGS disclaimed having made any 
it an unholy war, an unjust war, a damnable war. || such boast. 

He would read a paragraph or two from the im- Mr. SAWYER begged his pardon; it was his 
maculate editors of the New York Tribune and |} other colleague [Mr. Root] who had done it. 





| from the Ohio State Journal as an example of this. || This colleague had boasted much about his large 


[He then read an article of Mr. Greeley’s, in || majority, and how his people sustained him, do 
| which it was declared that in this war “ the laws || what he would. But the gentleman was mistaken. 
| of Heaven were suspended, and the laws of hell } He would be a minority Representative in the 
substituted in their stead,” &c.] It seemed that || next Congress. A majority of five hundred and 
_ the ghosts of the dead were stalking through this || five votes had been cast against him. He was ina 
| Hall and haunting the gentlemen on the other side. || minority in his own district; nor did he stand 
| [He then read from the Ohio State Journal, which || alone in this matter; there were three or four more 
he said was the Whig organ of the State, and from || in the same predicament. A plurality of candi- 
| the Evening Register, which declared “ that those || dates had been run by the opposite party, and 
| who prayed for the right must of necessity pray among the strife these gentlemen got elected. But 
| for our enemies, for the enemy was in the right,” || they were not representatives of the majority of 
| &e.] the constituents in their districts. But Mr. S. 
Thus it was that by speeches and by the press || could boast with truth that his district had sus- 


} 
i 





_ gentlemen on the other side gave ‘ aid and com- || tained him: for though he had gone the whole 
| fort’? to the enemy. These speeches of members || figure, fifty-four-forty and all, they had increased 
| his majority by four hundred votes over all the 
other candidates. Mr. 8. occupied a proud posi- 
tion: his boasting colleague did not. He had been 
condemned by the people; a majority of his dis- 
trict had not sustained him. A mere fortuitous 
circumstance had given him his seat. 

Certain gentlemen from Massachusetts had con- 
demned the last war, both in Congress and at 
home, and agreed with the fulminations of the 

ulpit and the anti-war resolutions adopted in their 
ate. Their constituency had returned some of 
the same men. One gentleman told the House he 
had been retlected by a majority of nine hundred. 
No doubt it was so: and it only showed that his 
constituents were against this war like himself, 
because they hoped to make a little political capi- 
tal by it. 

Mr. GIDDINGS here made some explanation, 
scarce a word of which reached the reporter, but 
having reference, as he understood, to the Ohio 
election. And a collgquy took place between him 
and Mr. Sawyer as to the politics of somebody 
who had been a Democrat, and was now an Abo- 
litionist. It ended by ; 

Mr. SAWYER saying that there was very little 


_ of Congress and these articles in the Whig papers 
thad gone through all Mexico, and were read in 
| ** the halls of the Montezumas.’’ And by language 
like this the Government and people of Mexico 
were strengthened and encouraged to believe that 
‘| a large and «powerful —— in the United States 
| were on their side. ow, he would ask gentle- 
men to suppose that articles of such a strain were 
published in the Mexican papers against the Mexi- 
can side of the question. hat would be their 
effect here? Should we not at once conclude that 
Mexico was divided, that there was a rupture in 
her councils, and that she would soon have to 
submit—just as the British ministry and nation 
thought in the last war, and just as they had con- 
cluded in.the war of the Revolution? But they 





were mistaken in both cases, and Mr. S. could 

here tell the Mexicans that the great body of the 

American people were not against the war; but, 

| on the contrary, believed it just, and were resolved 
to —— it to a successful issue. 

tentlemen objected to taking Mexican territory 

as indemnity for what Mexico owed for spolia- 

|| Gons and robberies; this they denounced as unjust, 

‘‘ unconstitutional, oppressive, cruel, and devilish. 
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difference between Abolitionists and Whigs in 
Ohio. They were usually set down as the same, 
and he believed they were. 

Aud now he would call the attention of gentle- 
men to another subject, and that was abolition. 
There was in Ohio a most glorious state of thin 
for his constituents. At the last election in Ohio 
the Whig candidate for Governor (Mr. Bebb) 
came out in favor of a repeal of what were usually 
termed ‘the black laws.” He did this in certain 
districts of the State, but in other districts not. 

Here inquiries were made by Mr. Gippines, the 
answer to which alone was heard where the re- 
porter sat. ae . 

It was in St. Mary’s district. There the candi- 
dates came out for a qualified repeal of these “ black 
laws.” By these acts it was provided that no black 
person should be admitted into the State without 
owing security against his becoming a burden for 
his support; and the constitution forbade that any 

rerson should be held in the State as a slave. 
Another of these laws forbade the reception of 
negro testimony against a white man, or the ad- 
mission of colored children into the commen 
schools; and Mr. S. was proud to state that these 
laws had been draughted by the hand of a very 
distinguished man in the Senate. [Voices: ** Who? 
who is he?”’] Brigadier General Cass. ‘The Whig 
party and the Abolitionists went for the repeal of 
these laws. They wanted to invite the free ne- 
groes of every State in the Union to make Ohio 
their asylum, and the slaves to run there and get 
free, (as far as they could be made so by law.) 

Now, Mr. 8S. perceived that in the message of 
Governor Smith, of Virginia, it was recommended 
to the Legislature to drive all free negroes out of 
the State. He presumed they were a nuisance 
there, as he well knew they were in Ohio. Yet || 
the Whig party elected the Governor who recom- 
mended the repeal of these laws, and who wanted 
to let negroes flock from all quarters into the State, 
to partake of all political privileges with the white 
inhabitants. 
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owned by the General Government, and they (| 


| there. 


2 


| wanted to enter these pieces of land for these four 

hundred negroes, that they might settle down upon 
him and his neighbors. But his constituents rose 
| in their might, as one man, and, taking the statute- 
book ig their hand, demanded security that these 
blacks should not become a burden on the com- 
| munity; and, if not, that the penal enactment of 


the blacks out of the county. They had said to 
you want negroes to reign over you, take them to 
your own firesides; but into this district they shall 
not come.”’ 


| Mr. GIDDINGS here said something; but at 


his seat he is usually inaudible to the reporters. 


The Governor had been inform- 


But if that man ever set his foot within that coun- 
ty, he would get a new suit of clothes. [A voice: 
‘* What sort:’’} Tar and feathers. 
true that there was any mob, or any resistance of 
the laws. They took the law in their hands and 
demanded a compliance with it. If his colleague 


| called this a mob, he hurled the accusation back 
The people assembled to see for them- | 


He did | 


upon him. 
selves that the law was executed. 

But now to return to the Mexican war. 
not think that the departed spirits of those brave 


were acting here. The name of 


to learn this morning that a noble, brave, and bril- 





Now, he asked his colleagues, did they desire 
these negroes to be slaves? to remain slaves in 
Ohio? or, when they had got them in, was it their 
purpose to take a further step, to revise the con- 
stitution, alter its present provisions, and let all 
the negroes vote with the white citizens? Was 
that their object? It was said that all men were || 
by nature free, and entitled to equal privileges and 
immunities, 

Mr. GIDDINGS here was very anxious to get 
the floor to explain, in reply, but Mr. S, would 
not relinguish it to him. 

Mr. SAWYER said this, doubtless, would be 
their next step. They said all men, according to 
the Declaration of Independence, were born free 
and equal. Mr. S. admitted it; he was a strong 
stickler for it, as they would find before he was 
done. He admitted that a colored man was enti- 
tled to the same political rights that he was: but 
where? In Ohio? That did not follow. In Ohio 
the people were white, and chose to be governed 
by white men, not by negroes. They thought as || 
the poor sick man did in a very dirty cabin, when 
they handed him in August soft butter, covered 
and mixed up with flies: *1’ll thank you (said the 
poor dying man) to put the flies in one plate and 
the butter in the other.’’ Send them where they 
could enjoy their rights to the full, and God speed 


| a develish war? 


| it voluntarily. 
| gentlemen tell Mrs. Ringgold that her husband had 


liant son of Ohio, (General Hamer,) a man who 
had just been elected a representative in the next 
Congress, had fallen on the field of honor. What 
would his friends say, what would the friends of 
Taylor, what would the weeping widow of Ring- 
gold say to men who told them that the war in 
which these honored men had fallen, or were still 
contending, was an unholy war, an ungodly war, 
How came they to be engaged in 
it? Had they been drafted? No; they went into 
Would these eloquent and zealous 


fallen in aiding a damnable war? He thought they 
dead might well be haunted by them in their 
dreams. Mr. 8. spoke on behalf of the friends, 


the widows, the orphans, of those who had fallen. 
If those who advocated the war were threatened 


nal fire, what must they deserve who voluntarily 
their thought. 


dent. 
eral party to impeach Mr. Madison. 





them. But the people in Ohio were entitled to as 
much liberty as the negroes, and it was their will 
to be governed by white men. Let negroes go 
where they could govern themselves. But the 
Whigs were trying to mix up negroes and whites 
at the ballot-box. That was ‘hele design in re- 
pealing the black laws. It must be, it could be 
nothing else; or why did they want them brought 
into the State? To live there as slaves? They 
would not say it. But if Mr. S. was asked what 
was his plan, he would say to the slave States that 
they ought not to abolish slavery in their limits. 
If they would have slaves, let them keep them to 
themselves; and not wheft they had worn out a 
negro’s strength manumit him, that Ohio might 
open her arms and make herself the asylum of all 
the broken-down in the slave : 

Mr. 8. spoke sensitively on this subject, because 
four hundred manumitted slaves from John Ran- 
dolph’s estate had been sent into his district—into 
one county of it, and were going to settle them- 
selves all over it among his white neighbors. 
There were a few tracts of vacant land there, 
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ster, at a late great dinner in Philadelphia, had 


| condemned the war as unjust and unconstitutional. 


|| Mexico. 
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Mr. 8.’s time was now out: but he should pre- 


| pare his speech for the press, with a * full docu- 


mentary appendix;’’ and he would show to the 
people that gentlemen here were treading in the 
downward steps of their ancestors, and were pre- 
paring for themselves the same sepulchre. 

Mr. BAKER, of Illinois, followed in the debate, 


i | and commenced his remarks by professing his sin- 
the law should be enforced. The security was not | 


given, and his neighbers and friends had mustered | 


cere acknowledgments to those gentlemen on both 
sides of the House who, he knew, had been anx- 
ious to gbtain the floor, but had kindly consented 
to yield it to him, that he might have the opportu- 
nity uf addressing to the House a few hasty re- 


| marks before he should return to the army in 


While he thanked gentlemen for this 


| act of kindness, he begged leave to say that he 


Mr. SAWYER said he thanked the gentleman | 
| for the question. 
| ed that there was a mob in Mercer county, and he 
| sent his officers to see that the laws were executed 
The man that told him there was a mob | 
there, lied; and the Whig Governor was his dupe. | 


It was not | 


| men who had fallen in the late glorious battles, and | 
whose bones were now bleaching on the Mexican | 
| soil on the Rio Grande, or at Monterey, could they 
be witnesses of what was passing here, would | 
much thank the gentlemen on the other side for | 
| the part the 
| Ringgold had been mentioned, and a host of his 
| brave companions in arms, and Mr. S. regretted 


understood it to be intended by them, and so it 


| was received by him, as a tribute to the gallantry 


, of the brave men with whom he was associated. 


For himself, he must say, that he felt humbled, 
abashed, when he remembered how little he had 
done to deserve such kindness, or to entitle him, 
personally, to any such mark of regard. He 
could wish it had been the fortune of the gallant 


| Davis, formerly a member on that floor, but now 


fur distant, engaged in fighting for his country, 
now to stand where he did, and to receive from 
gentlemen on every side the congratulations so 
justly due to him, and to listen to the praises of 
his are compeers. For himself, he could pre- 
tend to no merit; he had unfortunately been left 
far in the rear of the war. And if he now ven- 
tured to say a word in behalf of those who had 


endured the severest hardships of war, whether in 


the bloody streets of Monterey, or in a yet sterner 
form on the banks of the Rio Grande, he begged 
gentlemen to believe that while he felt this to be 
in some respects a most pleasant duty, it was in 
others a duty full of pain; for he stood here after 
six months’ service as a volunteer, having seen no 
actual warfare in the field. ' 

Mr. B. went on to say, that it was not without 
the most profound astonishment that he had ob- 


' served the course of the present debate as it had 


thus far proceeded. He was very sure that it was 
not imagined, and would scarce be believed by his 


| gallant companions in Mexico, that in this, the 
| third week of the session, the American Congress 
'were in grave debate on the subject of mobs in 


Ohio, and by what numerical majorities certain 
individuals had been chosen to the next Congress. 
The men who had fought at Palo Alto, at Resaca, 
and at Monterey, had not expected this. The 
men who (by hele fault he would not, preteud 
to say, or whether by the fault of any one) had 


| endured on the banks of the Rio Gnande all that 


| would receive but small thanks for such speeches. | 
Men who could pronounce such epitaphs over the | 


fierce diseases, aggravated by the want of even the 
necessaries, whether of war or of mere subsistence; 
half clothed, hardly fed, were looking from Mata- 


‘| moros, or from Tampico, with all the earnestness 
'| of their souls, for the moment of advance; whose 
|| eyes were looking alternately forward to the foe, 


with the judgment of Heaven in another world; if | 
they were declared from the pulpit worthy of eter- | 


engaged in it? He would not say that in using | 
such language the wish of gentlemen was father to | 


and backward for aid, support, and encouragement 
from Congress and their friends at home; these 


| men certainly had not anticipated such a spectacle 


on that floor as Mr. B. had had the pain to witness, 
and must suffer the still greater pain of declaring 


' tothem. Mr. B. said he was constrained, by what 


And now they threatened to impeach the Presi- | 
This sounded like the threat of the old Fed- | 
Mr. Web- | 


But the people of Pennsylvania did not believe him: | 


for immediately after his speech, they mustered by 
thousands to engage in the war. 
a just and a righteous war. : 

But the Whigs threatened “ ulterior measures.” 
To this threat his answer was, “ Do it, if youdare.”’ 
That would bring the question to the test. Let 
them bring forward their resolutions of impeach- 
ment, and see what would come of it. ES 
might publish their speeches as fast as they liked: 


of the United States than the attempt of a chi 
munk to level the Alleghany Mountains. Mr. 8. 
did not condemn one act that he had done in regard 


same judgment on the opposers of this war which 
they had done long since to the opposers of the 
Revolution. The party would be wheeled into 
the back nd; and they would soon need to 
change their name once more. 


They thought 1t | 


} 


_ controversy—where his s 


he saw and heard, to believe that Congress were 
not quite informed as to the actual state of things 
in Slazieo. However this might be, he had a few 


| facts to state, to which he respectfully entreated 


their attention. It was not his purpose to engage 
for a moment in anything like political or party 
pathies had once been 
he need not state; and where they had been there 


| they still were, and there they would remain, 
| through good and through evil fortune, unchanged. 


| 


to this war from its commencement. And the | 
American people would in the end pronounce the | 


But at present he could not perceive that the ques- 


_ tion of Whig or Democrat had to be put, in order 


| 


| oes . 
toiling, bleeding, su 
| seeks 








| to decide upon the only question which was or 


which ought to be, before the House; and his ob- 
ject was to urge the members of the House, with- 


they would have no more effect upon the President || ‘out regard to party distinctions or differences, to 


act immediately—to act efficiently—to act at once 

—to act now—in behalf of the = army now 
ffering, in a foreign land. 

In the first he would say that the army ir 

Mexico needed more men and more money; and 


they needed it now, without delay. He had been 
informed that the entire force now in the field, in- 
cluding Taylor’s column, ’s division, Wool’s 


column, and Patterson’s division, was not over 


11,500 men, excluding perhaps Gates’s artillery 
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battalion and two other regiments, now recruiting \ ion, more capable of sustaining a prolonged and |) 
and some troops which might have arrived by this || desperate conflict than she hac ever been before, | 
time at Tampico. With this amount of force there || From this state of things, if it did indeed exist,‘ 


was an area of country to be covered which it was || Congress ought to derive only a deeper and more | 


difficult to describe. Commencing at Monterey, 
it extended to Saltillo, Montemoredoz, Matamoros, 
Camargo, Coahuila, and through Victoria to Tam- 
pico itself, and as much further as we might be able 
io penetrate. Of this number he was understood to 
say that it would require at least 3,000 to garrison 
Saltillo and Monterey, and thus to hold a 
we had already made in that direction, eXclusive 


of Chihuahua, Santa Fé, and California, and be- | 


sides what would be necessary in order to garrison 


the various other posts we had established, whether | 


, an 


impressive sense of its duty in relation to this war, 
4 its duty now. It was on this point - he 


| this alone that he had brought himself to consent 


| predict whether it would be in our power to com- 
| pel a peace, even should we attempt to dictate its 


| 


for peaceful or military — |'This statement || 
i 


was very rapidly made by 


r. B., and possibly it | 


may not be given with entire accuracy by the re- || 


porter. He caught what points he could. | 


Mr. B. went on to say that he understood that 
the Congress of the United States and the Presi- || 
dent of the United States, kindled into ardor by | 


the glories which were gilding the national eagles, 
were longing for new conquests and panting to 
witness fresh triumphs of our arms. 
he himself most fervently joined. 


In that hope | 
But he would | 


press upon the House the question whether, let | 


the army approach the city of Mexico either by 
the way of ¥ 

Potosi, it was possible with ten, or twelve, or four- 
teen thousand men to cover the country we had, 


ort St. Juan or by that of San Luis 


and peak our advance to the consummation of the | 


war? Heexpressed the opinion, not without great 
diffidence; but he must say he doubted whether it 
was possible, with that amount of the very best 
soldiers America ever sent into the-field, (and bet- 
ter troops, braver, more unflinching, more patient, 
more persevering, never were sent from any coun- 
try,) to conquer eight millions of people. Let it 
be recollected that this little army of fifteen thou- 
sand men was to be scattered over an area of coun- 
try extending five hundred miles from east to west, 
and about four hundred from north to south, where 
all the means of communication were uncertain, 
and was filled with a hostile population. How 
could such a number of soldiers, even the best dis- 


'| ward. 


ciplined and the most skilful and experienced, di- | 


vided into two or three columns, separately oper- 
ating, be expected to prosecute their advance, and 
have it marked, as it has thus far been, only with 
glory and honor? 

But it was asked, to what use would it be to re- 
inforce the army to any great extent, because, even 
if we could secure the capital itself, and plant our 
standard over the city of Mexico, we should be no 
nearer to a peace than we were this day? If that 
was true, it surely ought to have been considered 
before we commenced the war, and especially be- 
fore we commenced an invasion of the Mexican 
territory. 


| Just beginning to get awake. 


' 

| 

‘now wished to be heard, and it was in relation to | 
{ 


_ rightly informed, had been much more earnestly |) 


considered to have been both just and wise, the 


| been ordered from Louisiana, another from North | 


| to 0 his lips at all. 


r. B. said he should not take upon him to 


terms in the palaces of Mexico itself. But of one 
thing he felt very sure; and that was, that nothing 
we had effected thus far was in itself sufficient to 
convince the Mexicans that we were able to con- 
quer them. ‘They felt, and always had, that the 
territory we had overrun, the cities we had storm- || 
ed, the towns we had seized upon, constituted but || 
comparatively an unimportant part of their coun- || 
try, and were in nowise the seat of their power. || 
With the exception that we had blockaded their*| 
ports, (and even this blockade, if he had been || 


talked about than rigidly enforced,) we had done 
nothing as yet which seriously crippled the re- 
sources of Mexico at all. By a capitulation which 
Mr. b. was understood by the reporter to say he 


Mexican army had retired from Monterey with 
almost all their arms and munitions of war, What 
they had left behind them consisted chiefly of that 
which they wanted the least, and of which they 
could furnish the most. Mr. B. referred to this 
mainly with a view of impressing on the House 
the fact that we had as yet done nothing which )| 
enabled us to conquer a peace. ‘The war seemed | 
yet to be accomplished. And how? Mr. B. said | 
he understood, and. he presumed it was correct, | 
that the President had called for ten additional | 
regiments. Was itso? [Voices: ‘* Yes, he has.”’] || 
Mr. B. believed that one of those regiments had || 


Carolina, another from Virginia, and one from | 
Massachusetts, but that they had not yet set for- 
Massachusetts and Louisiana, he under- 
stood, were not yet ready. North Carolina was 
But, suppose all the 
regiments ordered should be forthwith filled up, 
and all should march; and supposing (what was 
not always the case in volunteer regiments) there || 


|| were no men of straw, when would they get there? | 


Mexico had commenced an attack on | 


And when they did arrive, how many men would |) 
they be able to concentrate to be added to those || 
who were to make the advance to the city of || 
Mexico, whether they went by the southern route, | 
by way of Vera Cruz, or the other, by the way of |, 
San Louis Potosi? Mr. b. said he understood || 


| from authority on which he believed he might rely, |! 


what we claimed as American soil, and Mr. B, was | 


not one of those who were for yielding it up to 
them, either then or now. 
it did not follow that it was a war of invasion; as 


If the war were just, | 
| the Mexican women, seemed kindled into a high 


a war of defence, it had been most glorious to the | 


American arms. So far as it could be called a war 
upon the ocean, we had it in our power to laugh 
all opposition to scorn. A war of invasion had not 
been necessarily incumbent upon us; yet the House 


voted the supplies for its prosecution almost unani- || 


mously. ‘There was, as he understood, scarcely 


a dissenting voice as to the propriety of the advance | 
of our army. All parties, and all classes of people | 


among us, were agreed, that, if we made war at 


all, it ought to be sudden, vigorous, and brief. || 


The army did advance accordingly, and we had 


| military preparation. ‘The clergy, the landhold- 


that Santa Ana had at this time about twenty-five |) 
thousand men, well drilled, and in a high state of || 


ers, the men of the old revolution, and, above all, 


state of patriotic enthusiasm, and burning to meet || 
and to repel the invaders. 

Then there was another thing which ought to 
be well considered. Whatever the advance of our 
forces, it was to be made during this coming win- 
ter; the reasons must be obvious. Less than six 


many as twenty-six regiments of volunteers, all | 
burning with the most exalted hopes, and ready to || 


|| peril their all, health, reputation, life itself, not in | 


gained, in a brief space of time, three great battles. || 


We had advanced, it was true, some three hun- || arms. Alas! how many of these fine young men, 


dred miles into the Mexican territory. Yet we 


had scarcely, to any perceptible extent, weakened || 


the country or crippled its resources. On the con- 
trary, it was a matter of not a little doubt—and 
Mr. B. was one who greatly doubted—whether 
Mexico was not stronger this day than she had 
ever been; more united, more nationalized, more 


concentrated in one public opinion and feeling; | 
ee more unitedly towards a single leader; | 
e 


more 


roic, he was about to say—and he would | 


say more heroic; for it was always heroic in any | 


people to put forth effort in defence of theic coun- | 


try. 
He re 
so far from. bein 


ted the declaration, that at this moment, | 


a defensive, but in an invasive war; a war not || 
undertaken to defend their own homes and fire- | 
sides, but for the glury of the American name and 





who had never seen a buttle, never had cast their 
stern glance on the countenance of an enemy, were | 


_now sleeping their last sleep on the banks of the 


| Rio Grande! 


Once their heart heaved high with | 


a soldier’s fondest hopes; proud and light had been 


buoyancy of youthful ambition. 


weakened, Mexico was more || 


concentrated in effort, more united in public opin- \ 
om 


their measured footsteps as they marched in all the 


But now— 

‘* Where rolls the rushing Rio Grande, | 
How peacefully they sleep! | 
They did not tall in bloody strife | 
Upon a well-fi t field. 

Not from the wound poured their life, | 
Where cowering foemen yield. 
Th’ archangel’s shade was slowly cast 


Upon each polished brow ; amamadieiaidinin si (and S aiecaei ae 
‘in any discussion of that point,) he asked the 
House, in the name of those who had suffered, of 


But, calm and fearless to the last, 
They sleep securely now.” 


The bones of nearly two thousand young men, 


————— 





| the other regiments. 
| ment from Illinois: it was true of the Kentuck 
regiment: it was true of the Alabama regiment: it 
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in whose veins flowed some of the best blood of 
this country, were now resting in the mould on 
the banks of the Rio Grande, who never had seen 
the face of an enemy, and who never had had the 
opportunity of striking one manly blow in behalf 
of their country and their race. For this Mr. B 
did not feel inclined, at this moment, to blame any. 
body. It was quite impossible to appreciate fy|] 
the difficulties of a campaign: especially was this 
impossible to those who sat at ease, far from dan. 
ger and alarms, in the security of home. They 
could imagine little of the horrors of a campaign 
in an enemy’s country—a country almost entire| 
unknown, with a sickly climate, and in an unpre. 
ared condition, The regiment with which Mr. 
3. served had gone to the field with eight hundred 
and twenty men—young, hearty, gallant, ambi- 
tious, adventurous, and bold: of these at least five 
hundred were young men who came from homes 
of their own, acquired by their personal labor and 


|, economy, or from the domestic circles of their 


parents’ dwellings, who lived in the same inde- 

ndence. Seven hundred of them could with ease 
nave earned three times what the Government 
promised them as pay. Out of these eight hun- 


|dred men nearly one hundred now slept on the 
| banks of that doleful river, while two hundred of 


them had returned mere skeletons and shadows, to 
find in the bosom of their friends and the embraces 
of their anxious families that repose and renova- 
tion which their shattered frames and dejected 
spirits so greatly needed. The same was true of 
It was true of the other regi- 


was true of the Indiana regiment: it was true of 
every one of the regiments which had encamped 
on the fatal banks of the Rio Grande. They all 
had fallen victims to the diseases incident to the 
climate, to the waters, to the change of food, and 
to a hundred other things which combined to de- 
press and dishearten the devoted men who had 


_ fondly sought glory on the field of their country’s 
| cause. 


u Mr. B. did not refer to these things in any 
spirit of reproach or of complaint: he should not 


| be worthy of the honor of being the representative 


on this oceasion of those brave men in whose be- 
half he ventured to raise his voice in that Hall if 
he would condescend to complain. What they 


had done, they had done from the love of country; 


for the love of glory; for the hope of such an im- 
mortality in their country’s annals as would be 
shared by Worth, by Davis, by Campbell, by 
McNeal], by Ringgold, by McClung, by McKa- 
vett, and hundreds more, their brave and chival- 
rous companions in arms. They had done it that 
they might be honored while they lived, lamented 
when they died, and remembered ever after. But 
as a representative of the people (and he spoke not 
now as an officer) he would say that it was cold- 
blooded cruelty to desire again to expose these 


/men to a summer’s campaign, when by zeal and 
energy manifested now, the war might be ended 
_ before next April. 


Mr. B. was not here to discuss the question how 


_ these troops could be raised, or how they could be 
| supplied with money. 
_ tion like that, sure he was that from every quarter 
of that Hall would spring the spontaneous reply, 


i | * these United States can raise all the men and all 
months ago Congress had sent into the field as |, 


If he should ask a ques- 


the money which the cause and glory of the coun- 
try might require.” Pennsylvania, he understood, 
was ready with more men. Illinois, after sending 
three thousand, could send three thousand more. 
If the war could be ended now, why should we 
hesitate? What would be gained by delay? Was 
there ever to be a peace? ere we ever to obtain 
peace upon honorable terms? Was it to be by ad- 
vancing or receding? Were we to go forward or 
to retire? In God’s name, if we were to retire, let 
us know it at once. If we were to dictate a peace 
to the enemy, why could we not as well do it by 
next April as by next December? Would it cost 
any more to send thirty thousand men now than 
to send the same numer next season to wither 
and waste away beneath the scorching beams of a 
Mexican sun? No. He asked them, with all the 
earnestness of his nature he asked it—on whatever 
else gentlemen here might differ—whether they 
chose to blame the Whigs for refusing to support 
the war, or blame the Democrats for beginning the 
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eager to fight the battles of their country, to send 
oS 


them aid—to send them comfort, subsistence, sup- 
rt, supplies, munitions of war. He besought 


ose who had fought, and were yet willing and } maining strength to mastieate. He had seen him 


ntlemen to let our brave army take the advance | 
ond keep it, till they should obtain their hearts’ 
desire, by spreading the nation’s banners over the | 


city of Mexico. Either the army (if well sup- 


orted) could do this before April next, or the war 


promised to be interminable. Fo 
not one of those who deemed it an easy task to 
conquer a nation. He believed it had been said 
by Madame de Staél (the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina before him, who knew 


‘or himself, he was | 


everything about these things, could correct him if | 


he was wrong) that ‘a nation true to itself never 
was conquered.”’ Mexico was said to have a 


population of eight millions, sparsely spread over | 


a country more 


easily to be defended than any other he knew | id 
of in the world. Their climate—the very ele- |) war cost thirty millions, or one hundred millions, 
ments—fought for them. Even the sterility of || or any larger sum: so long as the war continued, 
An invading | 


their soil was in itself a defence. 
army found no subsistence. The habits of their 
population—the training of the Mexican from his 


youth, enabled them to endure what no people not | 


so trained ever could undergo. A Mexican sol- 


dier would live and grow fat where an American || 


ifficult to be invaded and more |; pected from any mere volunteer soldiery in the 


| 
| 


soldier would starve to death. Their horses wanted | 
no food, while every barrel of oats which our | 


horses required must be brought at least two thou- 
sand miles. 


stand him quite literally when he said Mexican 
horses needed no food—eat they did. 
necessary, he would make a personal explanation 
on that subject afterwards. But they were so used 
to the scanty subsistence they picked up on their 
own barren soil, that they could live upon a 
‘“range,’’ (as it was ¢alled in the West,) where 
our American horses would perish. 

Mr. B. went on to say that the national feeling 
of the Mexicans was beginning to kindle, and 
would soon burn with an intense flame. He was 
free to confess that he felt somewhat doubtful as to 
the result, provided their strong country was de- 
fended as it might be defended, unless an adequate 
amount of men, with full snpplies and munitions 
of war, should speedily be sent into the field to re- 


inforce our brave army. Of one thing he was very | 


sure, however, and that was, that the American 
people and the American army were all in favor 
of a sharp, sudden, brilliant war—they went for 
advance—for constant, unceasing, victorious, tri- 
umphant advance. Mr. B. spoke in behalf not 
only of the regiment with which he was connected, 
but for all those other regiments of volunteers who 
had periled everything on the banks of the Rio 
Grande without seeing the face of an enemy, when 
he said that they all desired war. They panted 
for the battle; and they waited eagerly for rein- 
forcements, so that they might at least strike one 
ae blow before the period of their enlistment ex- 
prea. 

Mr. B. said that, independently of raising more 
volunteers at home, the regular army in the 
field, as well as the volunteer force, desired not 
only but deserved, (ah! far more did they deserve 
than desire,) but they both desired and deserved 
more of support, aid, and comfort, than they yet 
had received at their country’s hands. He had 
heard, and believed it was true, that the other 
branch of the Legislature had received favorably 
& proposition to allow the army three months’ ex- 
tra pay inadvance. He hoped this would be done. 
It would be preferable to them, and, as he believed, 
far more useful and necessary for them, to receive 
this allowance now than to receive the same or 
even more prospectively, in any shape whatever. 
The volunteer regiments—many of them at least, 
he believed most of them—had not received an 
pay for six months. This had been the case wit 
the Illinois regiment. "When at last they did get 
their pay, a priyate received seven dollars a month 
and was compelled to pay for articles indispensable 
to him the most exorbitant prices. He had seen: 
the brave youth who had left the bosom of his 
home with all its abundance, in the full strength 
of opening manhood, now worn down and wasted 
by disease, purchasing (having borrowed the mo- 
ney) at fifty cents a pound at a sutler’s store, a 
morsel of sues to moisten his lips parching with 
fever, oe no other provision allowed him but 
salt pork and hard biscuit, which he had scarce re- 


In reply to many jokes. around him, | 
Mr. B. begged that gentlemen would not under- || 


If it was | 





|| touching the war; and yet he, too, had a gallant 


| should Jove our country? There might be a very livered to 


'} 
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war. Many gentlemen might very sincerely think 
that our relations with Mexico had not been aiic- 
gether well managed before the war commenced; 
and others might have doubted the policy as well 
as the expediency of pointing our cannon over 
Matamoros, and bullying and attacking Mexico, a 
weaker republic. But need these honest differ- 
ences of opinion interfere with our action in behalf 
of the country? Many entertained these differ- 
ences who nevertheless fought side by side at 
Monterey. It was more than we had a right to 
expect of human nature, that men should agree 
perfectly on every subject. The thing was not 


obliged to pay twenty-five cents a pound for bacon, 
and ten cents a pound for what was called baker's 
bread, twenty cents a pound for sugar—expendi- 
tures which were rendered necessary by the state 
of his health. 

Mr. B. was not to be told that.a soldier ought 
to be content with the army rations, and confined 
to them. In a case of necessity, the volunteers 
were willing to be restricted to this, and they never || 
grumbled at it. But he would say, in their name, 
if Congress would say they had behaved gallantly 
—had done their duty well—and would at once | 
_give them three months’ pay, they would regard | possible. But ought we on that account to indulge 
| it with gratitude; while, at the same time, Congress | in mutual criminationand recrimination? He hoped 
would have done no more than an act of sheer |) not; he begged not; he entreated that instead of 


rw to their merit, in acknowledging that they | this, gentlemen would agree in- giving aid to our 
army. Send them aid, comfort, succor, and sup- 


1ad done more than could justly have been ex- 
port. Let the eloquence of gentlemen be what one 
gentleman in the debate had quoted ,from Demos- 
_thenes: let it be action! action!! action!!! 
Asa Whig, did Mr. B. still occupy a place on 
that floor, he should not think it worth while to 
reply to such a charge as that the Whigs were not 
friends of their country, because many of them 
| doubted the justice or expediency of the present 
The volunteer regiments that had storm- | war. Surely there was more evidence of the pa- 
ed Monterey, could do anything. The volunteer | triotism of the man who, doubting the expediency 
regiments who had endured on the banks of the | and even the entire justice of the war, nevertheless 
Rio Grande, could suffer anything. And was it | supported it because it was the war of his country, 
not in doing and in suffering that all consisted | than of the man who was fully convinced that it 
which went to make up the soldier? Let the war || was both just and expedient. In the one it might 
cost what it would, it had demonstrated to our- || be mere enthusiasm and an impetuous tempera- 
selves, and demonstrated to the world, that, in || ment; in the other it was true patriotism and a 
case of the country’s necessity, she could demand | sense of duty. Homer represented Hector as 
thirty, ay, a hundred thousand—yes, five hundred || strongly doubting both the expediency and the 
thousand—a million and a half of men, capable of | justice of the war against Greece; gave his advice 
making the best infantry, the best artillery, the |, against it; had no sympathy with Paris, whom he 
best cavalry, the best everything in the world. _ bitterly reproached, and still less, probably, with 
The solution of that problem was worth all the || Helen. Yet when the war came, when the Gre- 
cost of the war, and ten times more. He be- || cian forces were marshalled on the plain, and their 
‘sought gentlemen—he earnestly implored them, || crooked keels were seen cutting the sands of the 
as one who had seen a little, and but a little, of || Trojan coast, Hector was a flaming fire, his beam- 
this war—nothing of battle, but a litle of its pri- |) ing helmet was seen ever in the thickest of the fight. 
| vations and trials—he implored them, as one of the There were in the American army many men 
Representatives of the people, as one connected | who had the spirit of Hector, who strongly doubt- 
with the Government of this great and glorious | ed the propriety of the war, and especially of the 
country, that they would send speedy aid and com- | manner of its commencement, who were at all 
| fort to their volunteer troops, who were pressing | times ready to pour out the best blood of their 
for the advance, longing, panting, to meet the foe. | hearts like water, and their life with it, ona foreign 
| He entreated gentlemen not now to delay, to de- | shore, in defence of the American flag and of 
liberate on points of minor importance. He said | American glory. From what Mr. B. knew of 
_ this to gentlemen on all sides of the House—not || our people generally, he felt assured that all such 
to any one political party did he address this ap- || attacks would pass them as the idle wind. The 
{ peal; not to the Whigs, for he knew them far too || charge was not true; it could not be true in the 
| well to doubt of their patriotism; they had proved || nature of things. We all loved our country, and 
| it on every occasion. Men whodiflered from each | it was utterly useless for one party to charge the 
_ other as to whether Henry Clay or James K. Polk | other with a want of patriotism. Mr. B. was 
| was the better man; who differed about the tariff; || proud and happy to be able to say that there were 
| who differed about distribution; who differed about | Whigs in the front of our army who had deported 
40 or ©. * 9.9, Ahi . themselves as bravely on the day of battle as the 
Oh breathe not its name—tet it sleep in the shade.” bravest of opposite opinions. Whether this war 
But surely differences like these should not be | should be ended in April or not, should our regi- 
| permitted to affect the heart of an American, nor | ments be again and again decimated as they had 
| palsy his hand at the hour of his country’s need. || been, whether in battle or in the contagion of a 
In the army,we are all Whigs and all Democrats, || camp; whether acting or suffering; whether in the 
| (as Mr, Jefferson once sai -) It was said that | heart of Mexico or unwillingly lingering on the 
| Mr. Webster, on a late occasion at Philadelphia, | banks of a pestilential river, they would still be 
| threw out strong doubts as to the justice of this | found doihg their duty and their whole duty to the 
| war; yet he had a son who had already mustered a | country so long as life endured. They loved their 
| company for the field, and Mr. B. did not believe | country. 
| the younger Webster to be any more of a patriot, Mr. B. said he had come here charged rather 
than his father. Mr. Calhoun, too, he beiieved, | with a militery than a civil duty; and if he had 
| had declined to vote on one important question | said anything to which, from his position, fresh 
as he was from the ranks of the army, the House 
_ had been disposed to listen with kind attention, he 
had said it mainly in the hope and desire that they 
would give their support to a resolution which he 
held in his hand, and which he proposed to offer, 
or get a friend to offer at the earliest proper oppor- 
| tunity. It had been drawn up, on Mr. B.’s ear- 
nest request, by the Secretary of War, after he had 
| listened to a statement of the existing circumstan- 
first to court it in the ‘‘ imminent and deadly | ces of the volunteers. (Cries of “* Read! Read!”’} 
| 


world. Mr. B. did not care a cent whether this 


| he would give liberal supplies of money. It had 
| been strongly doubted in some quarters, whether 
volunteer troops ever could be made into effective 
soldiers; but all such doubts had been dissipated 
| forever. 


son at the head of a New York regiment, who was 
| panting for the field. From Illinois, his own be- 
| loved State, two Whigs and two Democrats com- | 
manded the regiments from that State; and at the 
| storming of Monterey there had been a contest be- | 
| tween a Democratic regiment under Davis, and a | 
| Whig regiment under McClung, not who should 
hold back or avoid danger, but who should be the 


} 
| 





breach.”? Then there was Mr. Crittenden, than || It authorizes the Secre of War to deliver to 
whom a braver soldier never set his foot in the |, the commanding officers of any regiment of volun- 
field, had given to this war two sons—the one at | teers such clothing as may be needed for said vol- 
the head of a company, the other = glory on | unteers, the same to be furnished to the non-com- 
his own hock—where his father had found it in | missioned officers, musicians, and privates, at the 
the war of 1812. How could it be otherwise than j cost sum to \he Government, the amount to be 
| that we who had been privileged to draw our first || deducted from the pay of said volunteers—the 
breath on the broad bosom of this land of freemen | ing officers to whom the clothing is de- 

responsfble for its delivery to the 


honest difference of opinion as to the origin of this |! volunteers or return it to the United States. 
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Mr. B. observed, that of the twenty-six regi- | mittee rise and report them to the House. The | 


ments of volunteers who had been sent to Mexico, 
there were but two or three who were ersed 
of decent clothing for the campaign. e should 
not now stay to discuss the question whether that 
was their fault or not. The fact was, that the 
Government had furnished to each man forty-two 
dollars as commutation for clothing; that is, they 
had advanced to the volunteer that sum. But 
many had to purchase their clothing on the credit 


of Government, when it was uncertain whether || 


the Government would pay; hence they had to pay 
one-half more than the fair price; and some of them 


had to purchase two suits, so as to be uniform | 


with their regiments. Then the expenses of trav- 
elling, (which Government did not pay,) and of 





|| motion prevailing— 


i} 
| 
i} 


| 


The committee rose, and the Chairman (Mr. 
Ham ty) reported that the committee having, ac- 


| cording to order, had the state of the Union gen- 
| erally under consideration, and particularly the | 


message of the President of the United States, had | 


| come to the following resolutions thereon; which || 


were read and concurred in by the House, as fol- | 
lows: 
Resolved, 1st. That so much of the annual mes- 


' sage of the President of the United States to the 


relates to the existing war wit 


two Houses of Congress at the present session as | 
Mexico, to the 


|| granting of letters of marque and reprisal, together || 


sone necessary equipments, absorbed most of the | 


money, save a little, which he feared they had 
wasted. The clothing they now had had been 


worn and slept in for six months; of course it was || 


a good deal worn out. And now, when the in- 
clement season was coming on, and those southern 
**northers’’ began to blow, which made their way 
through flesh and bones, and pierced to the very 
marrow, the poor men were miserably provided 
for. ‘They could not buy; and if they could, the 
articles would be altogether beyond their means. 


The Government had been in the habit of furnish- | 


ing to the regulars in advance of their actual neces- 
sity for clothes, according to the army estimates; 
and in this it had done prudently and wisely. 


There was now at Camargo, and several other || 
places, much Government clothing in depot— | 


fatigue suits, which could be distributed to the vol- 
unteers, and received as part of their pay. It was 
the wish of General Taylor that this clothing 
should be so disposed of. The army desired it 
themselves. 


These poor fellows did not wish to | 


go to the field like Falstaff’s regiment; when they | 


went to hurl defiance in the face of the foe, they 


wished to look, while they did so, something like | 


decent men. It would cost the Government noth- 


ing; the clothes weré on the spot, and this would | 


be a mere advance to the volunteers on account of | 
He trusted that, by a suspension of | 


their er: 


the rules, this resolution could pass the House to- 


day, (unanimously, as he trusted,) so that it might || 


_ the Oregon territory into market, the grants of land 
in said territory to actual settlers, and the een | 


be sent to-morrow to the Senate; he should esteem 
ita great favor. He wished for leave to take as 
much clothing as might be at Camargo. The 
army would be under great obligations to Con- 


| 


| 


| establishment of a branch mint in the cit 


| public lands, to the establishment of a surveyor | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


ress for an act in which justice mingled with || 


iberality. 
Mr. B., in conclusion, returned his thanks to the 
House for the attention (rather greater than usual) 
with which they had listened to the few remarks he 
had deemed it his duty to make. He attributed it to 
nothing he had done or seen or suffered, but merely 
to the fact that he had come fresh from our army, 
and had been honored to speak in its name and be- 
half; and he received it gratefully as a token of 
respect shown to them. In return, he could only 
say that he oe himself for that army that 
it would do its dt 
country. 


|| lates to the establishment of a Territorial govern- 


i 


| 


ed for such another conflict as that of Monterey | 


beneath the walls of Mexico; but, at the same time, 
it desired peace—honorable peace—a peace con- 
quered by our arms. Mr. B. believed that, if 
suitably sustained, the army would conquer that 
peace, and sign it in the palaces of Mexico within 
four months. At the same time, he was most 
thoroughly convinced, that if not ended within the 
next five months, it never would be brought to a 
close on terms honorable to the United States. 
Mr. B., in conclusion, expressed the hope that 
the House would, with unanimity, adopt a joint 
resolution he should offer. It had been drawn by 


the Secretary of War with his own hand, and its |! 


object had the entire approbation of General Tay- 
lor, If Congress should pass it, the volunteers 
would esteem it an act of great kindness and lib- 
erality. When Mr. B. coneluded, 


‘Mr. MceDANIEL moved that the committee || 
rise, that the House might forthwith pass the reso- | 


lution. 


| 
| 


Whole, being on the resolutions referring the || 


President’s message— 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, withdrew the | 


amendment which was pending on his motion. 
The question was then put on the resolutions, 
and they were agreed to. 
Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved that the com- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


asa member o 


ity and its whole duty to the || 
It was burning for the advance; it pant- | 


| that the amount so delivered to each shall be 


| 
} 


_ tion of the mineral lands, be referred to the 
| mittee on Public Lands. 
6th. That so much of the said message as re- || 


with the accompanying correspondence in relation || 
thereto, be referr 
Affairs. ! 

2d. That so much of the said message as relates | 
to the condition and operations of the army, to the | 


| propriety of speedily filling up the rank and file of 1 


the same, to the erection of fortifications in the | 
conquered provinces of Mexico, together with the || 
report of the Secretary of War, be referred to the | 
Committee on Military Affairs. | 

3d. That so much of the said message as relates | 
to the condition and operations of the navy, to the || 
increase of the same, especially in sea-steamers to || 
be added to each of our foreign squadrons, together || 
with the report of the Secretary of the Navy, be |/ 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4th. That so much of the said message as relates || 
to the condition of the treasury, to the means of || 
obtaining money to prosecute the war with Mexico, || 
to the modification of the act passed the 6th day of || 
August, 1846, to provide for the better organiza- || 
tion of the treasury, to the propriety of sustaining || 
the tariff act of 1846, and the imposition of duties } 
upon articles now embraced in the free list, the | 
of New | 
York, and the establishment of custom houses in | 
Oregon, be referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

5th. That so much of the said message as relates | 
to the graduation and reduction of the price of the | 





general’s office, and bringing the public lands in 





om | 


ment and the extension of jurisdiction and laws of 
the United States over Oregon territory, be refer- 





to the Committee on Foreign || 


} 





what was due to him as an officer should be di. 
vided among the men of his own command. 

Mr. TIBBATTS uired that the gentleman 
should reduce his amendment to writing, 

Mr. McGAUGHEY said he would do it, 

At the request of Mr. HARALSON, an extract 
from the report of the Secretary of War recom. 
mending the measure provided for in the resolution 
was read at the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. McGAUGHEY now said that, by the ad. 
vice of some of his friends, he would withdray 
the amendment he had offered; and, having done 
so— 

The resolution was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House sever} 
communications, viz: 

I. A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting the memorial and accompanying docy- 
ments of Louis W. Trimelli, Esq., consul of the 
United States at Oporto, Portugal. 

II. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting the usual annual statement of the 
contingent expenses of the office of the Secretar 
of the Navy, and of the various bureaus of the 
Navy Department, made out in detail. 

Ifl. A letter from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, transmitting his report of the 
purchase of stationery necessary for the use of 
the House of Representatives during the present 
session. 

Mr. WINTHROP (by leave) presented the me- 
morial of W. T. G. Morton, of Boston, proposing 
that Congress should purchase, for the use of the 
army and navy, a right to use the process of pre- 


|| venting pain during surgical operations; which 


was referred to a select committee, consisting of 
five members. Je 
The House then adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 


Tvespay, December 29, 1846. 


After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Sprole, Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives, 

Before the reading of the Journal, 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, December 29, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
| The following members compose the select com- 





red to the Committee on Territories. 





| rial of 


mittee appointed yesterday to consider the memo- 
. T. G. Morton, praying Congress to 


7th. That so much of the said message as relates 1} purchase the right to use his process for prevent- 


to the progress and condition of the mail service, | ing pain during surgical operations, viz: 


the operations of the Post Office Department, the || 
establishment of post offices and post-routes in 
Oregon, the modification of the law regulating the 
rates of postage, together with the report of the 
Postmaster General, be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8th. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the making provision by law for the trial and 
punishment of such persons as may be engaged in 
privateering against the United States be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9th, That so much of the said message as relates 
to our relations with the various Indian tribes, be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BAKER, by the unanimous consent of the | 
House, introduced the following joint resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assem- 


essrs. 
Fries, Re_re, Youne, Ler, and Toomss. 


CLOTHING OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. STARK WEATHER moved to reconsider 
the vote on the passage of the ‘joint resolution 
‘authorizing the Gianary of War to furnish cloth- 
‘ ing to the commanding officers of each regiment, 
‘ to be by them delivered to the men of their respec- 
‘ tive regiments, or returned to the Government.” 

Mr. S., in supporting his motion, observed, that 
| as it had been his practice very seldom to address 
| the House, he would state, in a very few words, 
| what were his reasons for this motion. He de- 
| sired that Congress should have some responsibility 
| that the soldiers who were fighting the battles of 
| our country would receive the benefit of the reso- 
‘lution which had been adopted. It was not suffi- 
| cient, it was not satisfactory to him, that a large 
quantity of clothing like that to which this resolu- 


bled, That the Secretary of War be authorized to | tion. referred, should be intrusted to the colonel of 


cause to be delivered to any officer commanding a 
volunteer regiment clothing for the men of the | 
same, to be delivered to each non-commissioned | 
officer, musician, and private, at the price which 
the said clothing has cost the Government; and 





|| a regiment, unless he was laid under some respon- 


} 


| sibility that it should be duly delivered. The House 
| had heard that the lot of our volunteers in Mexico 

was a hard one; that they were badly “sep and 
| badly clothed. It might be true: fe eres y it was. 
| Still Mr. S. was unwilling to setahe ent, to 


charged on the pay-roll and deducted from his pay; | give to any of our gallant colonels who might have 


sible that the said clothing shall be delivered to 
soldiers of his regiment as aforesaid, or returned | 


, : i and that such commanding officer shali be respon- |; received honorable scars, not in battle, but ina 
The question, however, in the Committee of the | the 


scuffle, and who came here to tell the House what 
it ought to do, a quantity of the public property, 


to the United States. | without any security for its faithful distribution. 
The resolution was read a first and second time. || He wished ‘the colonel to give some bond, as all 
Mr. McGAUGHEY moved that it be amended || other officers did who were charged with the re- 


by adding a proviso, that if any officer was in the || 
receipt of his pay as an officer in the army and also 
Congress, his surplus pay over 





ceipt and distribution of public property, that it 
sheuld be faithfully applied. : 
If the volunteer o in Mexico were in so 


m 


ee ee ee, ee 


— 
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miserable a condition as had been described, they 
could have but little responsibility in their own 
roperty- But the officer who had addressed the 
rel yesterday could not be said to be in that | 
condition. He, at least, must be a responsible | 
yerson, for he had received, besides his army pay, 
is per diem asa member of*Congress, his mileage 
also, and, in addition, had drawn, as Mr. S. was |, 
informed, the last cent of the quota of public sta- | 
tionery to which he was entitled. He presumed, |, 
also, that he ‘got his travelling expenses from 
Mexico and back, besides his month’s pay as a 
colonel: He, therefore, must be considered as a 
responsible man. There were others who had not |, 
received as much in money, though a good deal || 
more in hard knocks. Though Mr. S. had re- || 
cently received a letter from one of the volunteers, | 
who had gone from his own State, in which it was | 
stated that they were very comfortable and very | 
well fed and clothed and provided for, yet Mr. AY 
was of opinion that they ought to get more. But || 
it was not enough for him to know that a gentle- || 
man had received a commission, either in the army || 
or in that House, to be sure that he would not || 
lunder the Government. There was an Arnold | 
in the Revolution, who had displayed his valor on |! 
many a battle-field, where he shone like Mars 
while doing deeds of death; yet he proved to be a || 
traitor. It was not enough for Mr. S. to believe || 
a man to be either a gentleman or an honest man 
that he held acommission. He thought he ought 
to be put under bonds, with suitable security, that | 
the soldiers should get the clothing which Con- | 
gress ordered ‘them. 
Although he presumed that the great body of | 
our military officers were honest, and our members | 
of Congress also, yet in all large bodies, in church || 
and state, in all great bodies, military, religious, 
or political, there were men not worthy of trust. | 
This gallant colonel was doubtless responsible, | 
having, as he had already remarked, been in the | 
receipt of triple pay. There were other officers | 
who had not been so fortunate; whether they were | 


as able and honest he could not say—he believed 

they were; but every commissary in the service 

was laid under bonds for the faithful discharge of 

his trust, and why should not the same be done in | 
this case? He hoped the House would not set || 
such a precedent, and would not suffer themselves | 
to be carried away so as to engage in unpopular | 
legislation. Every man entrusted with public 
funds ought to give proper security. 

Mr. S. would therefore move a reconsideration 
of the vote of yesterday in relation to soldiers’ 
clothing. Either let this officer be put under bonds || 
before he is intrusted with this large amount of || 
soldiers’ clothing, or let it be placed under the | 
charge of the quartermaster, or the commissary, 
who had already given bonds to the Government. | 
He thought the commissary the proper officer to | 
receive the trust. It was the duty of a colonel to | 
fight, not by pouring out words, but as he had | 
himself referred to the saying of Demosthenes, by | 
action! action! ! action!!! 

Mr. S. in conclusion demanded the yeas and 
nays on his motion to reconsider. 

And the question to reconsider being taken by | 
yeas and nays, it was decided in the affirmative as 
follows: Yeas 91, nays 59. . 

So the joint resolution was reconsidered; and, 
on motion of Mr. BURT, was referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Miktary Affairs. 


_ Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on Mil- 

itary Affairs, reported the following bill, which 
was twice read, and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered | 
to be printed: | 
A BILL to raise for a limited time an additional military | 
foree, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted 9 the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Oongress assembled, That, | 


in addition to the present military establishment of the Uni- | 
ted States, there sh | 


all be raised or organized, under the di- 














TH 


—————— 











of the men to be recruited. for the regiments authorized by 
this act, and for the regiment of dragoons, artillery. infan- 
try, engineers, and riflemen, of the present establishment, 
shall be “during the war,”’ or five years, at the option of 
the recruit. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one 
additional major to each of the regiments of dragoons, artil- 
lery, infantry, and riflemen, in the army of the United States, 
who shall be taken from the captains of the army. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That to cach of the 
regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, there 
shall be allowed a regimental quartermaster, to be taken 


|| from the subalterns of the line, who shall be allowed ten 


dollars additional pay per month, and forage for two horses. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 


| allowed and paid to every able-bodied man who shall be 
| duly enlisted to serve in the army for the term of five years, 


or during the war, a bounty of twelve dollars; but the pay- 


| ment of six dollars of the said bounty shall be deferred until 


the recruit shall have joined the regiment for,duty in which 
he is to serve, 


Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported the joint resolytion for 
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refunding to the several States certain expenses of 


volunteers, back to the House without amend- 
ment. Committed to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. [The resolution is pub- 
lished in yesterday’s proceedings}. 

Mr. BURT, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported the following bill: 
A BILL to increase the efficiency of the regiments and 


corps of the army, and to provide for disabled and infirm 
officers. 
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Mr. BRODHEAD moved that the rules be sus- 
pended for the purpose of calling the States for 
resolutions which would not give rise to debate. 

Mr. BOW LIN moved to amend the motion so as 
to commence the call with the youngest State in the 
Union, and call backwards to the State of Maine. 
The amendment was disagreed to, 

The question was then taken on suspending the 
rules, and it was decided in the affirmative. 
_ The SPEAKER then proceeded to call the States 
in order for resolutions. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the refectories in the basement of 
this Capitol be closed, unless the keepers thereof 
shall suspend entirely the sale of Mtoxicating 
drinks. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the previous question. 

Mr. McDANIEL moved to lay the resolution 
on the table; on which motion the yeas and nays 
were taken, and there were yeas 18, nays 120. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 


| main question, viz: ‘* Will the House agree to the 


resolution ?” 


agreed to. 
The President notified the House, through his 


was put, and the resolution was 


| Private Secretary, Mr. J. K. Walker, that he had 


approved and signed the bill admitting the State of 


| Iowa into the Union; whereupon, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 


when any commissioned officer of the army shall become | 


incapable of performing the duties of his office, by reason 


of wounds, age, or other infirmities, he shall be retired from | 


service on his monthly pay, without rations or other allow- 
ances whatever; and the officer next in the line of promo- 
tion, efficient in physical power, shall fill the place of such 


» retired officer, with the rations and emoluments belonging 


to that rank, and the pay of the commission from which the 


junior may have heen promoted: Provided, That any re- || 
| tired officer entitled to pension, for wounds received in | 


battle, shall not forfeit his claim thereto. 
Sec. 2. 4nd he it further enacted, That, to carry ‘out the 


provisions of this act, the Secretary of War be, and he is || 


hereby, authorized, when, in his opinion, the good of the 


| service may require the procedure, to refer the case of any 
disqualified officer as aforesaid to an army board, which | 


shall consist of not less than seven commissioned officers 


Mr. RATHBUN informed the House that the 
members elect from the State of lowa were pres- 
ent, and desired to be qualified, 

And Mr. S. C. Hastines and Mr. Suernerp 
Lerrcer, (Democrats,) Representatives from the 


| State of Iowa, presented themselves, and the 


| Speaker administered to them the oath to support 
| the Constitution of the United States, and they 


of rank and experience, to be detailed by the general-in- | 


chief; and the said board shall give their opinion on the 
merits of the case to them referred, sign and transmit the 
whole proceedings thereon to the Secretary of War, to be 


laid before the President of the United States for his con- || 


firmation or disapproval, and written orders. 


| took their seats in the House. 


Mr. NORRIS introduced a bill for the settle- 
ment of the claims of the State of New Hampshire 
against the United States; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, presented resolutions of the Legislature of 
New Hampshire, requesting the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from that State to urge the passage of 
measures for the extinction of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; for its exclusion from Oregon 
and the other territories that now or shall hereafter 
belong to the United States; for all constitutional 
measures for the suppression of the domestic slave 


The bill was twice read, and referred to the Cont- || trade; and to resist the admission of any new State 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. SCHENCK, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of James 
Glynn; which was twice read, and committed to 


the Committee of the Whole House to-morrow. 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM (previous notice having 


| 


| 


been given) introduced a bill to cede certain lands | 
to the city of Cincinnati, and for other purposes. | 


Read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

On motion of Mr. BURT, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
be requested to consider the propriety of legislation 
to provide subsistence and quarters for volunteers 


from the time of their enrolment until they are | 


mustered into the service of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, it was ordered that 
the committees he now called for reports. 

Mr. GORDON, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of George Parsons; 
which was twice read, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. POLLOCK, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Elisha F. Richards; 
which was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. McCLELLAND, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce was discharged from the con- 
sideration of the petition of certain citizens of Ohio 
for a grant of land to the Zanesville and Maysville 


rection of the President, one regiment of dragoons and nine || T'urnpike-road Company: and _ it was referred to 


regiments of infantry, each to be composed of the same num- | 
ber and rank of commissioned officers, non-commissioned | 
officers, musicians, privates, &c., as are provided for a regi- 
ment of dragoons and infantry respectively under existing 
laws, and who shall receive the same pay, rations, and 
allowances, be subject to the same regulations, and to the 
rules and articles of war: Provided, That it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, in the recess of the 
Renate, to appoint such of the commissioned officers autho- 
rized by this act as may not be pape during the present 
session, which appointments shall be submitted to the Sen- 
ate at their next session for their advice and consent. 

Sere. 2. And be it enacted, That, during the con- 
tinuance of the war with Mexico, the term of enlistment 
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the Committee on Roads and Canals. 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee 


on Foreign Affairs, reported the following resolu- 


tion: 


Resolved, That five thousand extra copies of the 





report (document No. 572) of the first session of 
this Congress, presented 26th June, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, on the war with Mexi- 


co, be printed for the use of this House. 


The resolution was read, and laid over one day || tion to print on the table did not 


under the rule. 


<ceestamteamtalatttia ia ni ren 


into the Union while tolerating slavery. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of New 
Hampshire in relation to the annexation of Texas, 
and the increasing and progressive encroachments 
of the slave power. 


On motion of Mr. ASHMUN, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be directed to inquire into the ex- 

diency of repealing so much of the law, approved 
March 3, 1845, as makes it criminal for any person 
to transport or send letters or communications of 
any kind in writing, from town to town, or place 
to place, unless the same are sent or transported 
by some agent of the Government, or some person 
in its employ. 

On motion of Mr. WINTHROP, 

Resolved, That the petition of Commander Henry 
Bruce, of the United States Navy, in reference to 

rize money for the capture of the slaver Spitfire, 

GS allowed to be taken from the files, for the pur- 
pose of being returned to the memorialist, at his 
own request. 


Mr. D. P. KING presented the memorial of the 
representatives of the Yearly Meeting of the Socie- 
ty of Friends of New England, praying that such 
measures may be adopted as will put a speedy end 
| to the war with Mexico. 

Mr. KING moved that the memorial be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and printed. 

oe CHIPMAN asked that the memorial be 
read. 

And, after it was read— 

Mr. G. 8. HOUSTON moved to lay the memo- 
rial and the motion to print it on the table; on 
which motion 

Mr. D. P. KING asked the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and were, yeas 

| 62, nays 82. 
| ‘So the motion to lay the memorial and the mo- 
prevail. 





‘| ‘The question then recurred on committing the 
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memorial to the Committee of the Whole on the || The Friends wanted it without war. They took i instructed to inquire into the expedienc 
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state of the Union and printing it; on which mo- || different paths towards the same end. He saw | priating the sum of five hundred dollars for a 8ur- 


tion— 


|| nothing striking in the language or sentiments of | 


Mr. GEORGE 8S. HOUSTON asked a division | 


of the question. +a 
The question was then put on committing the 


memorial, and carried. 


And on the second branch of the question, viz: | 


to print the memorial, being put— 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSO 
to print. He alluded to the uniform practice of the 
House in refusing to print private memorials, un- 
less in peculiar circumstances, and on very impor- 
tant subjects, 


| 
| 


opposed the motion || 


Mr. K®NG replied to the objection. The oppo- |) 


sition to the printing was placed on the ground 
that private memorials were never printed. Even 
if that were so, it would not apply; for this was 
not the memorial of a private individual, but of all 
the members of the Soiends Society in all New 
England, and it came from a body numbering up- 
wards of nine thousand persons. They were as 


respectable in character as any other body of peo- | 


ple in the United States; they were men who de- 


sired to * render to Cesar the things which were | 


Cesar’s, and unto God the things which were 
God’s.’’ Their opposition to war was with them 
matter of conscience: it was no new furor which 
had seized them on the present occasion, but the 
ancient faith held by them and their fathers. 
memorial contained a respectful prayer that peace 
might be preserved. He thought it was entitled 
to be treated with more respect. There could be 
no objection to the printing on the ground of ex- 
pense, as it would not cost more than three or four 
dollars. ‘The subject was an interesting one; the 
paper was not of a party character. The Friends 
never had taken sides in party strife; they came 
here in the amiable character of friends of peace, 
and their memorial was like themselves, modest 
and courteous. Mr. K. hoped the House would 
not refuse to these unassuming petitioners what it 
had ofien granted to others neither so numerous 
nor so respectable. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, objected to the 


The | 


| individuals, either of a religious or a civil combi- 


| tion, without that particular combination of cir- | 
| cumstances that gave aggregation to bodies in the 


| triotism as well as of peace to the Congress of the 


| (Mr. I.) thought they could in course of time— 


printing, for the reasons set forth in the memorial || 


itself. Iie wanted to avoid wasteful and profligate 
saved to be applied to the war. It had been said 
that the printing would cost but three or four dol- 
lars. It might be so; and that was a very small 
sum: but a precedent would thus be set for the 
printing of every private memorial. He asked 


gentlemen to look at the expenses of the public | 
printing of this House: it had grown to an enor- | 


mous aniount; and all in this very way. The 
House printed papers of all sorts; and though the 
expense of each might be but small, the aggregate 
&welled toa vast amount. It had not been usual 


', whole civilized world—if, he said, they convinced 


to print private memorials. It had sometimes been | 


done, but generally through inadvertence. Mr. H. |! 


had always been opposed to the practice, and | 


should be now. 

Mr. HAMLIN had voted against laying this 
memorial on the table because he was in favor of 
having it printed. It might happen that there was 
greater propriety in printing a memorial signed by 
a single individual than another from a numerous 
body. 


1. depended more on the subject of the | 


memorial than on the number of signers. When | 
a memorial was addressed to Congress on a sub- | 
ject of very great importance, he was in favor of | 
printing it. This came from a body of highly re- | 


spectable individuals, consisting of some nine or 
ten thousand, spread all over New England. The 
peer was short and respectful. By ordering it to 

e printed the House neither endorsed its senti- 
ments nor contradicted them. The memorial 
might deny the justice of the war, and yet Mr. 


| which was seconded; and the main question, viz: 


| to urge the printing of the memorial on all sides of | 
expenditute of the public money, that it might be || 


| patriotic prosecution of the war in which the coun- 


vey of the harbor of Block Island, in the State of 
Rhode Island, and an estimate of the cost of erect. 
'ing a breakwater, which shall make that harbo, 
safe and convenient, and a report of its practica. 
bility and importance to the commerce on that 
coast; the survey, estimate, and report to be made 
| under the direction of the Secretary of war. 

Mr. CRANSTON presented the memorial of the 
representatives of the Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
in New England, against wars, held at East Greey, 
wich, in Rhode Island, in May, 1846. * 

Mr. C. observed that the memorial was received 
by him towards the close of the last session, whey 
he made a number of unsuccessful efforts to pre. 
sent it. He had deemed the memorial too impor. 
| tant to be silently passed to the Speaker’s table 

under the rule, and* therefore preferred to retain it 
| until a more suitable opportunity was allowed him 

openly, and from his place, to present the memo. 

rial to the consideration of the House. Mr. ¢. 
| added, that, in view of the disposition just now 
' made of a similar memorial, he was unwilling to 
consume the time of the House in any attempt to 
accomplish anything more for these memorialists 
than to have the memorial read and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


the memorial, nor anything that called for its being | 
printed. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said that, representing 
a very large body of that class of peaceable Chris- 
tians whose brethren and sisterhood were asso- 
ciated, as he understood, in the memorial that was 
now presented, he felt himself somewhat peculiar- 
ly called upon to say a word in their behalf. They 
were not, he believed, associated in that sort of | 
corporate body or institution which would permit 
them to come forward to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States in the way that many other bodies of 


nation, were in the habit of coming. They must, 
therefore, receive them according to what, for 
some hundreds of years, had been tolerated as 
their course of eonduct—that of voluntary associa- 


ordinary view of the law of the land. The memo- 
rialists were of the highest degree of respectability. 
He believed that in the Society of Friends at large, 
there had never been a thief—never such a thing 
as a pauper. So far, therefore, as the point of 
moral degradation or poverty was concerned, they | 
were above reproach. Their respectability and in- || Mr. C. hoped that no objection would be made to 
telligence being conceded on all hands, he would |;.a request so perfectly reasonable. And he felt 
ask if it had not been customary to print that sort || confident none would be made; for the fact was 
of appeal that should be made in the spirit of pa- | well known, he presumed, to every member of the 
House, that the “ Friends’’ were never in the 
habit of appealing to Congress excépt when a deep 
sense of religious duty rendered such an appeal 


United States? He appealed to his friend from | 
Mississippi [Mr. Tuomeson] whether, with a few || 
exceptions, which only proved the rule, the House || proper and necessary, at least in their judgment. 
had not been in the habit of printing memorials | Mr. PETTIT stating that he wished to debate 
coming from large bodies of citizens identified with, | the memorial, it was laid over. 

the great interests of humanity and philanthropy || wr, DILLINGHAM (on leave) introduced a 
of the country and of the world? What objection, | }j1) changing the places and fixing the times for 


then, could there be to their memorial? His hon- || holding the circuit and district courts in the dis- 
orable friend from Alabama [Mr. Houston] had, || trict of Vermont; which bill was twice read, and 


he thought, taken an erroneous view of the sub- || referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ject. If they could convince this country, as he || Mr, PRESTON KING gave notice’ that he 


| would, at an early day, ask leave to introduce “a 
| bill making further provision for the expenses at- 


c :! ; | tending the intercourse between the United States 
the House—if they could convince the country | ang foreign nations,” being the bill known as the 
and the world—especially if they could convince || ¢9 990,000 bill wiktah passed the House of Rep- 
the enemies of the country, that no body was op- sous : P 


7. resentatives at the close of the last session, and 
posed to a proper, and vigorous, and spirited, and || Jogt jn the Senate. 


Mr. NIVEN moved the following resolution; 
which was read and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Engraving be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of pur- 
chasing one copy of J. Disturnell’s new map of 
| Mexico for cn of the members of this House. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to reconsider 
the resolution, and stated his intention to debate 
it, and the resolution was accordingly laid over. 


Mr. CULVER offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the petition of certain persons of 
the ** Society of Friends,’’ of Easton, New York, 
| praying the abolition of slavery in the District of 
ing that, though highly respectable, these memo- |; Columbia, be taken from the table and referred to 
rialists were not more so than others. Kissing || the standing committee on the District of Colum- 
went too much by favor in that House. Mr. B. || bia. 

r 


had endeavored three several times this morning |) (he resolution was read, and the question being 
to get leave to present a memorial from a sovereign put, Will the House agree thereto? it was decided 


State, and it had been thrice refused. Yet this |) in the negative; and the resolution was rejected. 
memorial, from a handful of Quakers, must be |) 4), ide of Mr. RUNK . 
. ’ 


printed. If it came from a State Legislature he || Reid Whike te Committee © 
: . : : \| Resolved, n the Post Office 
would vote for it, but he must now vote in the ‘and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 


and that was one of his principal reasons in rising | 


try was now engaged, ss that body of Chris- 
tians of universal peace—who did not oppose this 
particular war alone, who took no part at all in the 
question of which was right and which was wrong, 
but were actuated by that spirit of humanity which 
they trusted would one day or other pervade the 


the world that that was the only party opposed to 
the war, and that it was opposed only on these 
general principles, in his opinion much would be 
done to ensure the prosecution of the war with the 
greatest vigor and effect. 


Mr. BOWLIN opposed the printing; contend- 


| nee Ed | expediency of establishing a post-route from Flem- 


H., who was one of the firmest and most decided || 
supporters of the war, might be disposed to print | 
it; for to refuse might look like shrinking from | 
the freest examination of the subject, and the full- | 
est expression of public sentiment in regard to it. | 


This Mr. H. was in nowise disposed to do. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON disclaimed all in- 
tention to cast the slightest disrespect on this 
memorial, or on those from whom itcame. Noth- 
ing was further from his intentiog. But the paper 
proposed no new legislation; it offered no new 
argument. Everybody knew that Quakers were 
in favor of peace, and that they were conscientious 
in their views on that subject. Mr. T. also was 


for peace; but he sought it by the means of war. |; 


r. HARALSON moved the previous question, 





| ington, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, to Ger- 
/;man Valley, by the way of Lebanonville and 
Cokesberry, to said Valley; also, from Flemington 
to Ringoes, by the way of Greenville. 


On motion of Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of re- 
_pealing that portion of the judiciary law which 
_ authorizes the taking depositions ex without 


Shall the memorial be printed? was ordered to be |, 
put; when— 

Mr. BURT moved to lay the motion to print | 
the memorial on the table; on which motion the || 
~ and nays were ordered to be taken, and were: 


reas 77, nays 65. | 
j 


| 
| 


So the motion to lay the motion to print the me- 
morial on the table was carried. 4 Z . 

On motion of Mr. GRINNELL, || notice, and of reporting a supplemental bill, re- 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be | quiring that notice to the opposite party, or his 
requested to examine all applications for light- | attorney on record, shall in all cases be given. 
houses and buoys presented at the lastand present| Mr. BRODHEAD moved the following resolu- 
session, and to reporta bill for the erection of such || tion, which, giving rise to debate, was laid over: 
as they may deem expedient. | Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 

Mr. ARNOLD moved the following resolution, | instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
which, giving rise to debate, lies over: | viding by law for the establishment of buoys, &c., 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be | in the river Delaware, between Philadelphia and 
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